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ABSTRACT 

The questions to be answered regarding the relative 
success of the project were: 1) Do students perceive a difference 
between the new curriculuoi and the traditional; 2) Mas the program 
changed the attitudes of students toward the school in general, and 
social studies in particular; 3) Have teacher attitudes been changed 
regarding student abilities, classroom procedures, the subject 
matter, and teaching methods; and, 4) Has the program effected 
changes in: a) classroom procedures; student activities, research, 
small group work, and independent study; b) v he subject matter; and, 
c) teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil relationships. The universe 
consisted of all classes, grades 6 through 9, participating in the 
new social studies program. Stratified sampling of this group and a 
matched control group in another urban district were used. Three sets 
of original instruments, two sets of classroom observation schedules, 
and three observers were used. Results indicated that the attitudes 
of the teachers and students in the experimental groups were 
significantly more positive with respect to the questions above. 
However, teachers felt that they needed a wider spectrum of 
materials,, more training, and more staff assistance. Tabulated data 
and analyses are included. See SO 000 643, SO 000 693 and SO 000 695 
for additional Project information. (VLW) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This study attempts to measure some of the elements which contribute to 
the relative success or lack of success in reaching the program goals of the 
Providence Social Studies Curriculum Project . 



The goals of the program are reflected in the title of its in-service 




between both the traditional curriculum organization pattern and ai. inter- 



disciplinary pattern, and an approach to the learning situation in the social 



studies which is designed to increase the scope of the child's experiences 
and involvement. The objectives of ihe three-year study, and the aims of the 
total social studies program of the Providence Social Studies Curriculum Project 
as cited in the study were used as the bases for extracting more specific goals 
of the program v;hich might be described as fellows: 1) Small group work, within 

classes; 2) Individual research and library v?ork by the student; 3) Cross- 
cultural studies; 4) Relevance of the subject matter of the curriculum to the 
real life of the student; 5) An interdisciplinary approach which points cut various 
facets of a problem; 6) The wide use of a spectrum of materials and resources; 
and 7) The elimination of a single educational methodology as the only approach 
to learning. In sum, the program aims at creating new organizational patterns 
for the social studies program, and utilizing new types of materials and teaching 
methods which will fester the types of teacher-pupil relationships which are most 
conducive to an optimum learning environment for t lie child. 

The goals of the study itself are more or less structured by the goals of 
the program, and may be summarized as follows: 1) Do students perceive a 
difference between the new curriculum and the traditional; 2) has the program 
changed the attitudes of students toward the school in general, and the 
social studies program in particular; 3) Have teacher attitudes been changed 
regarding a) Student abilities, b) Classroom procedures, c) The subject 




d) Methods used in teaching social studies; 
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and 4) Has the program effected changes in classroom procedures in the areas 



of a) Student activities such as research, group work, relationships among 
j students, and independence in working, b) Approach to subject matter such 

as elimination of text ami the use of different approaches, and c) ienclier- 
| pupil relationships in general. 

|-. To be sure, loth the project goaLs and the study goals might be defined 

differently froiu the above manner, but the given definitions will serve to 
| structure the body of the research. After the presentation of the study 

design, the various research elements and instruments, and the analyses of 
j the collected data, a final section of nummary, conclusions , and recomncnda- 

^ tions will serve further to establish the relationship between the study and 

^ the original program goals. 
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Till , S M i V HTSICN 



The universe of Lli is study consist* d o \ alJ classes in prudes u thnui, .h 
9 which are par ticipalin*, in Jiu new sot i a. I studios program i: Lie i io\ ■ de;v e 
public schools. The sampLe was stratified l>y Lin number of classes in 
each g ratio, ami the within grade sample was drnwi us in;- the Hand * ergo rat. i en 
Table of 1,000,000 random numbers. In: final sample yielded 15 cl issus 

with about 650 students in the Providence public schools. '\w lower g.r.ide 
limit of the sample was determined on the basis <>l tile ability of students 
to handle the research i' t rumen ts In a meaningful manner during the pre- 
testing procedure of the study. The up ?er grade limit was a function of the 
fac_ that all students above grade 9 ha I not been exposed to the new social 
studies curriculum. 

in addition to the above experimental group of the study, a control group 
was established using the same sampling procedure as above* ihe control aanp 
consisted of matched social studies classes from an urban school system our- 
side of Providence which had not been t <pcsed to the new social studies cur- 
riculum. This control group consisted of 9 classes with about .100 students. 

'.lirce sets of instruments were ust-l in the study, each ui wine v.a^ 
developed by the study staff, '.lie JLir.^c set was designee to obtain data on 
pupil reactions to the social studies * urlculum project, and consisted o; 
an att-tude measurement instrument ot i 4 questions, and a series of as: uei i\ 
concepts called a semantic differential. -hese ins tr umc at s ate presented l T ‘ \ 
Appendix pages i - iv. ihe second set served to measure teacher altitudes .a 1 .! 
evaluations of the social studies eurr cuHh.j, and consisted cl a slruciuiYJ 
altitude questionnaire and a relativel; open-eruh: J scaeJule designed to 



r> 



obtain teacher opinions ol ti.o s.ncc.s:. > r 'ttiui' 01 

of die reasons behind the ivudu-r's options. "'esc .in la LlK 11 ' K 
pages viiL - >. ana xi. - xii. respect Lvel . fuu.l ly. U,o classroom 
Lion schedules were developed to Mine are t lie* analysis ot elassroo, 

environment anil activity, 'tin's is ou l 1 ■'••es >-vu. - ?oc . <’i L,K n ' ' 

All tests were administered by ll.o study slat': in the presence el Lie 
classroom teacher. Classroom observati ms were «nde by U»rce independeni 
observers, studying the class at the sa .0 time. .'hese classroom oh.si.rv.it io 
were then correlated with each other nr I related to otter elements of U, 
evaluation. 

Teachers whose classes fell wiLbi. the study sample wove identified 
to provide relationships among the stu> y vnriabl s. 1 ’.'tthet , 101 
in the experimental group an l.Q. scoi e and a rending level scon 
obtained and matched with the student. 
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STUmSNV QUKSTIONNAI Kli 



Students in the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grade vote asked to 
fill out questionnaires which were designed to give some measure of the atti- 
tude** of the students concerning their school in general, their teachers, 
their self-image, and their social studies class in particular. 

The survey instruments were presented in two sets; the first set was a 
modified form of the semantic differential, and the second set consisted of 
44 questions which were intended to elicit responses in the desired areas. 

The semantic differential is a semi-projective set of opposing word-pairs 
which might help to indicate the. basic attitude of the student to the school 
system in general and his social studies class as well. The hypothesis here 
was that the fundamental attitude set of the student would influence his 
perceptions of the various components of the educational system. However, this 
instrument was only partially successful; details of its use are presented in 
the sections which follow. 

The chief instrument used in this section was the larger questionnaire 
given on pages i and ii of the Appendix in this report. Several different mani- 
pulations of the question responses wereised; chief among there was the fil- 

ing of several scales, or sets of related questions. The relationship y 
these questions was established by a combination of expert opinion defining 
the questions which would most likely be related to each other in a specific 
attitude set and both factor analysis and discrimination indices. Hie factor 
analysis was designed to show the internal consistency of the groupings; in 
the discrimination indices, student responses were compared with teachers' ratings 
of student attitudes. The reliability and validity of the scales taxonomy are 
discussed in tha following sections. 



P 



Eight scales were finally derived from the student questionnaire, and are 



somewhat arbitrarily labeled as follows: 

Scale 1: Interest and part icipution in classioom activities. 

Scale 2: Inteiest in social studies carried beyond classroom. 

Scale 3: Preference for social studies class over rther classes. 

Scale 4: Preference for classroom freedom. 

Scale 5: Perception of teacher-student relationship. 

Scale 6; Perception of parent -child relationship. 

Scale /: Success in school work; definition of student role. 

Scale 8: Summary measure. 

The actual questions used to compile each scale are given in the Appendix, 
pages v - vii. It will be noted that several of the questions were dropped 
from the student questionnaire because they were non-discriminating, unreliable, 
or both, 

The validity of the student responses to the questionnaire and the reliability 
of the tcales were studied by asking pupils in three of the sampled classrooms 
to re-coraplete the questionnaire. They did this approximately two weeks after 
they had originally completed the questionnaire. This test-retest sample 
numbered 46. Reliability coefficients for each of the eight scales are listed 
in Table 1.1 , The closer the coefficient approaches 1.0, the greater is the 
consistency between the two tes,.s of each of the students. 

Table 1,1 Student Questionnaire Reliability 
Coefficients 



Scale 


1 


2 


- 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Summary 


Coefficient 


0,679 


0.646 


0.712 


-0.056 


0.719 


0.702 


0.194 


0.733 

-i 
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The reliability coefficients for scales 4 and 7 are so small that these 
scales were discarded. The remaining six coefficients are large enough to 
be considered of acceptable size in educational research. Therefore, the 
only scales considered in the study are 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8, the last 
being the summary scale. 

The validity of the resulting student attitude scales was assessed by 
making a comparison of students' attitudes as revealed by teachers' ratings 
and the students' responses. Several teachers of those classes used in the 
sample were asked to order the students in their classroom in terms of 
attitude toward social studies class. The students comprising the top third 
anc'i the bottom third of the resulting scales were assigned to separate groups, 
Ihfi top group will be called the positive attitude group and the lower group 
be:omes the negative attitude group. The mean response scores were then 
compared under each scale for these two rough groupings. The results appear 
in Table 1.2 below: 

Table 1.2 Student Questionnaire Validity Comparison 



Attitude 

Group 


N 


SCALE I 


SCALF II 


SCALE III 


SCALE V 


SCALE VI 


SCALE VII] 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SO 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Positive 


28 


14.57 


1.23 


11.04 


1.53 


4.82 


0.94 


8,54 


1.67 


9.50 


1.04 


38.75 


2.25 


Negative 


27 


13.07 


1.27 


9.96 


1.56 


4.00 


0.88 


7.59 


1.45 


8.85 


1.26 


37.15 


2,73 




Under every scale the positive attitude group has higher, or more posi- 
tive response scores than the negative attitude group. Each of the comparisons 
is statistically significant. Therefore, there appears to be agreement between 
the scales established through the questionnaire and the ratings of teachers 
who have had the chance to observe student attitude daily. Due to the relatively 
unspecific, subjective nature of the validity criterion, evidence for the valid- 
ity of the attitude scales is not par:icularly strong in the above comparison. 
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The general ratings the teachers gave of their pupils cannot directly prove 
the validity of the specific scales as ineans of determining attitude, how- 
ever, the responses of the students are consistent with the teachers’ 
ratings across the scales indicating that the scales can serve as a useful 
group measure of attitude. 

In Table 1,4 is found the summary statistics for student attitude in 
the Providence classrooms as determined by the questionnaire shown in the 
Appendix, pages i and ii. Each sampled classroom in Providence is indicated 
by grade and Mean I,Q, scores for each class are listed in the first 

column for the purpose of a rough comparison between attitude and measured 
intelligence of a class as a whole. The possible range of the students* 
responses differs under each scale. The closer the class's numerical 
response approaches the highest possible score, the more positive is the 
attitude of that class. The lower the response score, the closer it approaches 
the possible minimum, the more negative the class- attitude under that partic- 
ular scale. The possible and actual range of the students* responses to each 
scale are listed in Table 1.3. 

Table 1.3 Possible and Actual Range of Student 
Responses Under Six Scales 



Scales 


Possible Range 


Actual Range 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Minirun 


Maximum 


I 


9.00 


18.00 


11.00 


17.00 


11 


7.00 


14.00 


7.00 


14.00 


III 


3.00 


6.00 


3.00 


6.00 


V 


5.00 


10.00 


5.00 


10.00 


VI 


5.00 


10.00 


5.00 


10.00 


VIII 


25.00 


50.00 


31.00 


43. 00 



Table 1.5 gives the same statist '-s for the control group without the I.Q scores. 

n 
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Data missing for this classroom. 
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initial observation of the attitudes o.L" Providence children .*ould seer, 
to indicate a general decrease in average attitude scores from the sixth 
grade to the eighth and ninth grades. It will be recalled that a higher 
score shows a more positive attitude toward the social studies program. The 
mean score for the sixth grade is 38.62 as against 37.61 for the eighth 
grade and 36.34 for the ninth grade. however, this difference in classes 
may be due not so much to the age of the students or to differences inherent 
in the progression from lower to hight r grades, but rather in the relative 
measured intelligence among the classes. For example, both the mean atti- 
tude scores for grade six and the meai I.Q. for grade six are markedly 
higher than in the other grades. In :act, the sixth grade is the only grade 
in which the average I.Q. exceeds 100 Furthermore, as will appear in 
Table 1.6, a mild association exists between the attitude scale scores and 
the intelligence quotients of the students. Some furutier analysis of the 
relationships between class I.Q. r s, c assroom ratings, and pupil attitudes 
will appear in a later section of thi ; report. 

There is no statistically significant difference between the mean scale 
scores of the Frovidence students and the students in the control group(Table 1 b) out- 
side the Providence system. This lacc of difference could be due to any 
of several factors, among which might be cited the crudeness of the scales 
which were unable to detect subtle differences between the two school systems, 
ox^ possibly that the curriculum for t \e social sciences program in Frovidence 
was not evenly implemented throughout the system, and no measurable difference 
between the two systems mav have exis :ed at the time of this study. In any 
event, differences are more likely to be found among teacherr and their 
individual classrooms than between the two school systems. 

The student attitude means were compared bv one way analysis of variance with 
the response of the four grade levels (grades six. seven, eipht, nine) 
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considered under cadi scale. Table 1, i gi ves tlu» grade level means and td;e 
analysis of variance statistics. The several sample sizes are N=102 for 
grade six, N=117 for grade seven, N=12 ) for grade eight, and N-107 for grade 
nine. The degrees of freedom for each F are 3 and 347. 

Every E-Statistic is statistically sig aficant, although that for scale six 

only marginally. Most of the between i;rade level difference is due to the 

fact that the grade six means are much larger than the others. 

Table 1.6 Compariso i of Providence Student Attitude 
Scale Score averages by Grade Level 



SCALE 


Grade 6 
X 


Grade 7 
X 


Grade 8 
X 


Gradi 9 
X 


Treatment 

Mean-Square 


Error 

Mean Square 


F 1 


P 


One 


14.63 


13.94 


13.76 


13.53 


25.96 


2.76 


9.40 


«.01 


Two 


10*77 


10.60 


10.05 


9.4 > 


54.42 


2.34 


23.26 


^.01 


Three 


4.68 


4.53 


4.56 


4.0 ? 


7.89 


1.02 


7.76 


*.01 


Five 


8.11 


7.99 


7.71 


7.9 + 


8.24 


1.47 


5.59 


. .01 


Six 


8.65 


8.44 


8.13 


8. 5 L 


10.75 


4.64 


2.31 


..1 


Summary 


38.62 


37.81 


37*61 


36 * 6 


142.04 


9.82 


14.46 


-4.. 01 



Table l.<7 shows the correlation anong all the scales and the correlation 
of the scales with the l.Q. scores of the Frovidence students studied. The 
cotal number of students responding is 446 for the attitude scales, but because 
of missing l.Q. data, the number is at small as 296 for some entries in the 
table. The table shows that there Is some positive relation among the 
scales, but the correlation statistics are small enough to indicate that 
it is useful to consider the scales irdividually . 
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Table 1.7 



Cor re 1 at. ion Mntr i x: lVip.il All limit 

Seal ( Scores and l.Q, 





Scale 

1 


Scale 

2 


Scale 

3 


SCi le 
c 


Scale 

6 


i 

Summary 

Scale 


I. Q. 


>3ean | 


Scale 1 


1.00 
















Scale 2 


0.45 


1.00 














i Sc«ale 3 


0.28 


0.56 


1.00 












Scale 5 


0.32 


0.16 


0.20 


1.00 










Scale 6 


0.20 


0.11 


0.14 


0.65 


1.00 








Summary 

Scale 


0.73 


0.76 


0.60 


0 27 


0.16 


1.00 






I. Q. 


0.17 


0.03 


0.10 


0. 10 


0.16 


0.11 


1.00 


101.42 

1 



The association between the inte ligence of the students, as measured 
by I.Q., and their attitude, as measured by the students' responses to the 
questionnaire, is more strongly positive when the classrooms are considered 
separately. A strong positive correction exists between student attitude and 
intelligence and classrooms rated mos; effective by the observers. This rela- 
tion is discussed in detail in a later section. In a comparison of the 
Providence and control classrooms, since it is known that this association 
between attitude and intelligence exi ts, the appropriate method cf comparison 
is|a within grade-level covariance wl h the intelligence differences statis- 
tically controlled. Unfortunately , I Q. data were not available for the 
control children, so these comparison, could not be made between the tvo 
school systems. 

A closer observation was made of two specific individual questions on 
the student questionnaire. Student perception and subsequent approval ot the 
new curriculum was studied. Questior.i 20 a. 3 25 of the student questionnaire 
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(see appendix, pages l and ii), wero : ejected as the most npproprj ate 
measures of student perception. Quesi ion 20 proved awareness of difference 
in social studies classes and Question 25 measured preference for this 
difference. The responses to these questions were also correlated with 
the measured intelligence ratings of the student sample. An analysis of the 
numbers responding positively to question 20 indicates approximately 607, of the 
students were conscious of a difference between their social studies class 
and other classes. The other 4Q7> d'd not notice a difference. Of those 
who did record a perceived difference, 707* approved of the social studies 
method of teaching over the methods used in other classes. 307* did not 
express a preference for the methods used in thes? classes. When the total 
numbers responding either positively or negatively to these questions were 
compared in terms of I.Q. ratings, no significant clusters were evident. There- 
fore, the I.Q, of the student appears to have no relation to his perception 
of a difference and preference for the difference in social studies classes. 

The other instrument of the student attitude questionnaire was a 14- 
item Semantic Differential with two stimulus concepts: ,T My Parents" and 
"My Social Studies Class." This Semantic Differential is a semi-projective 
type of instrument which is intended to measure the mental distance between 
and arth^ng concepts. In a sense, it resembles the word association types of 
tests, bur. includes a measure for attitude sets. The instrument itself is 
presented in the Appendix, pages iii and iv. The student's response to each 
Item is scored, the squared differences in scored responses to each item are 
summed, and a square root taken to obtain a projective measure of r lie mental 
distance between the two concepts. At the time that the scale was being 
constructed, it was expected that the successful implementation of the new 
social studies curriculum would result in a reduction of this semantic dis- 
tance between the student and both his parents and his social studies class. 



However, the slight difference in the distance measure means did not prove 

to be statistically significant. 



i 



Nevertheless, the measure did prove to be valid using a comparison of 
the distance measure of the semantic ui Inferential with teachers' ratings of 
student attitudes. Among those students who were identified by their social 
studies teachers as having positive attitudes toward studying social studies 
(attitude group positive) the average distance measure is much smaller than 
among students identified by their teachers as having negative attitudes 
toward the program .(attitude group negative). Table 3.8 gives the pertinent 
statisfjLss^ 

Table 1.8 Semantic Differential Validity 

'Statistics 



GROUP 


N 


MEAN DISTANCE 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


POSITIVE 


28 


1.201 


0,378 


.NEGATIVE 


27 


1.528 


0.669 

1 



The mean difference in distance scores of 1.201 and 1.528, or 0.227, 
gives a t-statistic of 1.56 on 53 degrees of freedom which does not quite 
reach the usual criterion for statistical significance of the t-statistic. 
Hwever, the sample is very small; too small perhaps to expect statistical 
significance in measuring such an elusive concept. The instrument may have 
some validity in indicating the type of attitude which the student brings 
to the social studies class. 

When the average mean distance measure among students in the four high- 
est ranking classrooms is compared with the average mean distance measure 
among students in the four lowest vt iking classrooms as ranked by the 
classroom observation team, no stat stically significant differences are 
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found. Table 1.^ gives Chose comparisons together wi'iii average 1,^'. 

of Lho two groups of classes: 

Table 1 , 9 Semantic Uil forum i a 1 Distance Measure and I ,<j. 

Statistic s - Highest Four »\ Lowest Four Classrooms 







Distance- Measure 


I . Q. 


N 


V 1 


SD 


77 


SD 


HLCHEST 


LTV 

00 


1.367 


0.452 


110,27 


12.828 


LOWEST 


53 


1.294 


0.563 


97.43 


9 . 187 



Table 1.10 compares the responses of students in the "Llghes t ir and 
"Lowest 11 rated classrooms on each of the fourteen items of. the Semantic 
Differential attitude scale. The right-most column of this table carries the 
associated contingency coefficient for the 2X3 table in the body of Table 1. 10 

A coefficient of absolute value greater than about 0.15 is required 
for statistical significance for tables of this size (i.e.. Lor *1 approxi- 
mately ISO). Thus* on Items 03, 04, 05, 10, and 14, students in the 
"Highest 11 rating classrooms respond ii a significantly different manner 
to the stimuli adjectives than students in the "Lowest" rating classrooms. 

Item ? is Happy-Unhanpy . Item 4 is Educated-Uneducated. Item 5 is Personal- 
Impersonal. Item 10 is Good-Bad, Item 14 is Kind Cruel. Thus th 2 students 
in the highest rated classrooms see their social studies classrooms as: 

1) closer to the Happy end of the Happy-Unhappy continuum; 

2) closer to the Educated end o: Lhe Educated-Uneducated continuum; 

3) closer to the Personal end of the Personal- Impersonal continuum; 

4) closer to the Good end of the Good-Rad continuum; and 

5) closer to the Kind end of tin Kind-Cruel continuum 

than students in the "Lowest" rating classrooms. 

Additionally, items 07, 08, and 11 haw coefficients very nearly signi- 
ficant in size. These dimensions are Mild-Harsh, Light-Heavy , and Different - 
Same. The "Highest" classrooms are seen as more mild, less heavy, and more 



Table 1 1 0 Comparison of Lilia n. tic !M i To ron t L* L Ec s p o r s * 

of Students in , f High o s t 1 r and " i . o*.<: e s c 11 Classrooms 



ITEM 




R E S V O N H H S 


CONTINGENCY 

iioi'i-Tici eny 


GROUP 


ONE 


TOO 


THREE 


total 


01 


Highest 


37 


50 


15 


103 


.042 


Lowest 


21 


46 


19 


7 7 


02 


Highest 


33 


63 _ i 


3 


99 


-.053 


Lowest 


38 


33 


6 


1 77” 


03 


Highest 




17 


*s 


102 


' ' . 

.222 


Lowest 


41 1 


25 " 


11 


77 


04 


Highest 


86 


14 


2 * 


102 " ] 


.301 


Lowest 


47 


23 


9 ' 


79 j 


05 


Highest. 


] 3 


41 


48 


102 | 


- .15H 


Lowest 


18 


32 


24 


n _J 


06 


Highest 


52 


46 


4 


102 


o 

i 


Lowest 


39 


32 


8 


79 


07 ; 


Highest 


56 


37 


9 


102 


. 129 


Lowest 


32 


30 


14 


76 


08 : 


Highest 


19 


53 


29 


101 


-.103 


Low* st 


27 


28 


23 


78 


09 


Highest 


27 


49 


25 


101 


-.052 


Lowest 


26 


33 


18 


77 


10 


Highest 


76 


17 


9 


102 


. 159 


Lowest 


44 


26 


iO 


80 


ii 


Highest 


20 


20 


61 


101 


-.116 


Lowe s t 


16 


31 


3f 


78 


12 


Highest 


20 


37 


45 


102 


. 04 0 


Lowest 


15 


34 


29 


78 


13 


Highest 


71 


50 


2 4 


ioi 


.070 


Lowest 


21 


28 


31 


so 


14 


Highest 


71 


25 


- 6 


102 


. 2 36 

i . . __ 


Lowest 


34 


37 


9 


6- ■’"* 
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Turning now to the individual in ms of Leo student ;ll l i :■ ido cue 8 l i ouna l v*. , 
Table 1.11 following gives item by item Providence-Con r ml comparisons. j'or 
any given item in this table, a negative correlation, ox* . f ic ieaL indicates that 
the Providence subjects answered r, inoslly Yea" relatively More Lroquer.tlv Lhan 
did the controls; a positive coefficient iudic-ales that liic controls answered 

r 

ii 

'Mostly Yes" relatively more frequent l v. ! n these two-hy-two ■item response 
tables, a chi-square statistic of about 7-9 is required for statistical signi- 
ficance (two-tailed; .01 level). because items 35-44 assess student perception 
of the reactions of others to him, they are of a character essentially different 
from the remaining thirty-four and they are therefore treated separately in 
what follows. 

0£ the item contrasts among the first thirty- four items, all buL three arc 
statistically significant. Of the thirty- one significant comparisons, all but 
eight "favor" the Providence subjects. Here an item comparison "favoring" the 
Providence subjects means that when the item was scored in a direction, consider*? 
more positive attitudinally by the stuff, the dr evidence subjects answered 
Yes relatively more frequently than did the controls. 7!ie item comparisons 
favoring the controls v.ere the following: 



10, 


I get so interested In ny social studies work that 1 
about it outside school. 


i t - id ami 


talk 


17. 


I give up when l meet difficult praiOepis with my sc* 


ool work. 




18, 


I think my social studies teacher . s I’oe- into es to! 
do than in me as a person. 


in *. 1 j c 1 ; 


H-C 1 


22, 


1 get angry with myself if * don 1 ., do as. vcl l as I - 

studies class. 


i 1 0 ■ 1 1 U t ! i i 


i.iy soo 


24. 


I prefer a teacher who lees the sUnfuaLs part i c ip.iio 1 
class, rather than remain silent rest or the tine. 


1 nd Is! lb 


<Hi r in 


27. 


The questions on my tests in so.-ial srudic* eonfii?*. 
don’t know what they are iriving :l. 


v c laav.is 





• i is easier fo learn in i class v'.ioro : .itiosphc i e ; fi .■ ,r: ; 

rather than otic- where th*. leather nui su.drus are nlwv/s sei ioc'x 
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pupil relationship which is noted elsewhcr- 1 in ihU. n-.ioi ■ . 

The ten statistically significant commits ! aver i u; ; 1 1 * . - * i \ en 

(Providence) group are th'* following: 

2, I prefer to work by myself on school pro 

3. I worry about my grades in Social Studios. 

5, Homework assignments in social studies u •: vvfi tiujn .u i 

homework. 

7. Social Studies is an interesting subject. 

13. I feel that I am having trouble leauiiug things in Social stud 

thie year. 

16. I am glad when my social studies eJass is over:, (.scored nog,.: i 

19. It is better to use only an assigned h.xi book rather than 

having students look for their own material, (scored urged i .-o 

21, I like to have my social studies paper* rend to the class. 

29. I concentrate better in social studies them in other classic. 

31 . I would rather get a good mark in social uiiulies i. ban i n i ■% 

other classes. 

Of these ten contrasts, the "Social sluul t s is nn ini urer l i n., 
subject*' item (7) and the "I am glad when my social studies clasv is 
over” item (16) favor the Providence subjects purlieu! ,ri 1 / si. ri*ngl \ . 

For both of these contrasts, the o-value associated wi I u the rhi * 
statistic is smaller than 0.001. 
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Items 35-44 reouest the student’s perception of the opinion oi his 
parents ard teacher about his behavior as a student. Referring again to 
Tabic 1.11, two of these ten contrasts are statistically significant and 
both "favor" the control sample. This is to say that the typical control 
student is more likely than his Providence counterpart to feel that his 
teacher considers him to be smart and one who thinks for himself. This 
means that the previously-discussed binding that the Providence students 
have, speaking globally, more positive attitudes toward school than do the 
controls was found in the face of the fact that they also see themselves 
as being less favored by their teachers. This impliei that the finding of 
the holding of more positive attitudes by the Providence students should 
perhaps be given greater weight for these attitudes have developed in the 
face of lees favorable school experience. 

Certainly, the above comparisons indicate very strongly that the 
Providence students have more positive attitudes (on that average) toward 
studying social studies than their counterparts in the control group. This 
is very strong evidence that the Social Studies Curriculum Project has had 
an important role in affecting positively student attitudes toward their 
school work. Indeed, the results for Item 16 alone n a strong argument 
in this direction. Recall the concent of item 16: I am glad when my 

social studies class is over. Sixty-nine percent of the control sample 
answered 'Mostly Yes" to this item, while only forty-nine percent -- less 
than half -- of the Providence sample answered Yes. 

These results must be interpreted with caution lor there is consider- 
able variability by grade-level in the item-by-item contrasts. Item-wise 
Providence-control comparisons were carried out for each of grades six, 
seven, eight, and nine separately. 3n only six of forty-four items were 
all four correlation ceef f icients --oae for each grade-level comparison- -of 
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Table 1.12 Continued 
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It is noteworthy that in four of the six items in Table 1.12, :he comparisons 
favor the Providence subjects. ft is difficult to find an interpretation 
for the lack of consistency of these item comparisons across grade levels. 

It may by that sampling variability has worked to make the sutdy-control 
samples non-equal in school success at one or more of the four grade levels. 
As will be seen in a later section of this report, students 1 responses to the 
attitude items are correlated to indicants (l,Q. . reading level data) of 
school success so that non-comparability in this respect of the study-control 
samples at one or more grade levels could account for the found lack of con- 
sistency, Because of the failure of obtaining i.Q. and reading level data on 
toe control subjects, an object? test of this conjecture is precluded. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

1. The student attitude questionnaire and its sub-scales are both reliable and 
valid, and can be used to measure student attitudes toward the social studies 
curriculum in particular and the school learning environment in general* The 
semantic differential instrument, although probably not as valid or reliable, 
can be used as a further indication of student attitudes which are brought to 
the learning situation. 

2. Students in different classes have different attitudes toward social 
studies and toward their school. 

3. There is some indication that students in the lower grades have more positive 
attitudes than students in the higher grades, both toward social studies and 
toward the school in general. 

4. Although it might appear from the summed -scores of the student attitude 
questionnaire that only small differences exist in student attitudes between 
the Providence Scho : System children and students in another urban school 
system in Rhode Island, these summed scores conceal several d i f f k rences between 
the two groups which are germane to this study, and whicl have relatively high 
degrees of statistical significance. 

5. The majority of the students surveyed perceived a difference between their 
social studies classes and other classes in the school curriculum. 

6. The majority of the students who perceived social studies classes as different 
from their other classes approved of the differences between classes. 
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7 . There scorns to be no ciif ference be: wool liign C . Q • and low l.Q, students 
in perceiving differences between socLal studies and other classes, and their 
approval of these differences. 



8. There is some evidence that students in classrooms rated high on the observation 
scale have more positive attitudes toward social studies than do students from 
lower rated classrooms. Again using the semantic differential instrument, students 
in higher rated classrooms perceive more differences in social studies classes 
from other classes than do students in lower rated classrooms. 

9. In comparisons between students in the Providence system and students in 
another urban school system which does not have the subject social studies 
curriculum, the following differences appear: 

a) To a very high degree of significance, Providence students have a more 
positive attitude toward their social studies classes than do students in the 
control group which does not have the Providence curriculum. 

b) It appears that the positive attitude which Providence students have to war : 
social studies has been developed in spite of a less favorable school experience 
than their counterparts in the control group. 

c) The most marked differences between Providence students and the centre’ 
gro^p seem to be in those areas which are most significant to the success of Un- 
social studies curriculum. These areas include class participation, subject 
interest, scope of materials, homework assignments, student morale, and dcsir^ 
for success in the learning situation. 

d) There is very strong evidence the t the sucia. studies curriculum itsoi. 
has an important rclo in affecting positively the attitude of students tewan. 

O their school work. 
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MXTION 11 



TRACKER QUGSTIONNAI AM 



Relationships and attitudes of teachers in the social studies curricu- 
lum were investigated by the use of two instruments. The first was a 
structured attitude questionnaire which was designed to obtain information 
about teacher attitudes in general about the program, teaching methods 
attitudes, teacher-pupil relationships, attitudes toward the subject matter 
of the curriculum, and attitudes about the types of classroom atmosphere 
which resulted from the program* Hie attitude quest ionnaire is attached in 
the Appendix, pages vili - x. The second instrument was an open-ended 
type of questionnaire which was designed to elicit criticisms of the program 
and recommendations for improvement of the program. This second instrument 
is presented as a separate section of this report. This section is concerned 
with the results obtained from the first cited instrument. 

The subject instrument consisted of 32 items which were scaled jii a 
four-point type of response which ranged from strongly agree to strongly dis- 
agree. No neutral responses were permitted. 

The population of 90 teachers who responded to the Teacher Questionnaire 
have the following characteristics: 

* 1. About 607, are female; about 407, male. 

2. 65% are under 35, with 35% over 35. Of these latter, about 25% 
are over 45 years old. 

3. Slightly more than one -half of the teachers have been teaching fr on 
one to five years; about 20. ' have been teaching for more than 
sixteen years. 

4. About 357, of the teachers have been teaching the same grade lor e 
years or more. 
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5. 


Slight ly 


over 257, oi the 


teachers hnv? an M.A. degree. 






6. 


The major field of educat 


ion for teachers is as follows 


- 






a. 


History 


25% 








b. 


Education 


20% 








c . 


Social Sciences 


20% 








d , 


Elementary Kduc. 


15% 








e. 


English 


10% 


... 






f. 


Misce llaneous 


10% 



7. About 70% of the teachers attended the workshop in social studies 
which was run by the Providence School Department. 

i 

From the thirty-two items comprising the questionnaire and from the 
| data collected, groupings were made of questions which appeared to probe 

similar areas. 

These groupings fell into seven categories. The questions comprising 
j the seven scales are given In the Appendix, pages xi - xiv, and labeled as 

follows : 

Scope of class exploration 
A student participation and student role 
Type of planning and organization of learning activity 
Flexible role of teacher 
Traditional role of teacher 
Regulated classroom environment 
Free classroom environment 
A Summary Scale 

It was not possible to get retests from teachers to obtain test-re test 
reliability data. Evidence speaking to the validity of the scales will appear 
in a following section. This evidence, while based on small numbers, is 
persuasive enough to permit the use of the scabs as a rough croup measure of 
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Scale One 
Scale Two 
Scale Three 
Scale Four 
Scale Five 
Scale Six 
Scale Seven 
Scale Fight 



of teacher attitude along the dimensions suggested by the subseile labels. 

Questionnaires were received from ninety Providence teachers and from 
nine Control teachers. Table 2.1 compares the summary statistics for 
these two groups on each of the seven subscales and on the summary scale. 

Table 2.1 Summary Statistics; Teacher Attitude 

Questionnaire - Providence, Cont rol Group 







SCALE 

ONE 


SCALE 

TWO 


SCALE 

THREE 


SCALE 

FOUR 


SCALE ) SCALE 

FIVE j SIX 

! 


SCALE 

SEVEN 


SUMMARY 

SCALE 




N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


i _ 

SD j X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


PROVIDENCE 


90 


18.6 


3.0 


17.6 


3.9 


13.8 


3.2 


11.8 


2.5 


9.6 


2.5 


7. 3 


1.9 


23.9 


3.6 


90.1 


11.5 


CONTROL 


9 


18.0 


2.6 


16.1 


3.5 


12.0 


3.1 


10.4 


2.6 


8.3 


|, . , 

2.8 


6.8 


1.6 


22.1 


4.3 


81.4 


11.1 



Each of the eight mean differences in Table 2.1 is statistically 
significant, although those for scales one and six are only marginally so. 

The summary scale mean difference of 90.1 - 31.4 = 8.7 is several times its 
standard error and thus highly statistically significant. The mean scores 
derived from the teacher's responses b come interesting on an individual 
basis when seen in relation to the possible range of responses. Because the 
number of questions in each scale differs, the possible range varies from 

scale to scale. As the mean response indicated in Tabic 2.1 approaches the 

* 

possible maximum it measures a more positive tuacner attitude under that 
scale. The possible range of each scale appears in Table 2.2, compared with 
the actual range of the teachers' responses. 
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Table 2.2 



Possible and Actual Range of Teacher 
Responses Under Eight Scales 
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Scale 


Possible Range 


Actual Range 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


I 


6.00 


24.00 


7.00 


24.00 


II 


r 6.00 


24.00 


6.00 


24.00 


III 


5.00 


20.00 


5.00 


20.00 


IV 


4.00 


16.00 


4.00 


16.00 


V 


4.00 


16.00 


4.00 


14.00 


VI 


4.00 


16.00 


4.00 


13.00 


VII 


8.00 


32.00 


13.00 


31.00 


VIII 


32.00 


128.00 


66.00 


112.00 



Although the cortrol group sample size is very small, it seems clear that 
the Providence teachers, on the average, answer this questionnaire differently, 
and more positively, than the control group. 

In an attempt to determine the principle sources of variability among 
the summary attitude scale scores, the seven subscales were entered stepwise 
into a multiple regression equation predicting the summary score. Tl.is is 
a part-whole correlation technique and although not strictly mathematical, 
does give useful information, which is justification enough for its use. 
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Table 2.3 Is the correlation matrix with the eight attitude scales 

as rows; the data are the ninety Providence teacher questionnaire observations. 

Table 2 , 3 Correlation Matrix, Providence Teacher Attitude 

Questionnaire Scales 





Scale 

One 


Scale 

Two 


Seal e 
Three 


Scale 

Four 


Scale 

Five 


Scale 

Six 


Scale 

Seven 


Summary 

Scale 


Scale One 


1.0 
















Scale Two 


0.470 


1.0 














Scale Three 


0.297 


0.582 


1.0 












Scale Four 


0.344 


0.820 


0.347 


1.0 










Scale Five 


0.148 


0.405 


0.574 


0.302 


1.0 








Scale Six 


0.028 


-0.019 


0.206 


-0.078 


0.406 


1.0 






Scale Seven 


0,350 


0.035 


0.480 


0.445 


0.479 


0.362 


1.0 




Summary 

Scale 


0.553 


0.660 


0.699 


0.414 


0.648 


0.416 


0.833 


1.0 



The step-wise regression procedure chooses the largest first-order 
multiple correlation coefficient, then adds the scale giving the largest 
second-order multiple R, then adds the scale giving the largest third-order 
multiple R, and so forth. As can be seen in the a^ove table, Scale Seven 
gives the largest simple correlation coefficient with the summary scale; 
this coefficient is O.C33, Recall that Scale Seven is titled, Free Class- 
room Environment. Scale Three titled Type of Planning and Organization 
of Learning Activity, gives the largest second-order multiple R with Scale 
Seven. The complete step-wise procedure is eumriurized in Table 2.4. 
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Table 2 ,4. Step-Wise Multiple Regression of Teach or /t tit tide 
Summary Scale with Subscales as Predictor Variables. 



STEP 


SCALES ENTERED 


MULTIPLE R 


One 


7 


0.833 


Two 


7,3 


0,900 


Three 


7,3,1 


0,929 


Four 


7,3, 1,5 


0,°45 


Five 


7, 3, 1,5, 6 


0.949 


Six 


7,3, 1,5, 6, 4 


0.950 


Seven 


7, 3, 1,5, 6, 4, 2 


0,951 



Very little is added to the prediction equation after the second step. 
In fact, Scale Seven might be used alone to represent or reflect teacher 
attitudes on all other scales and tlie Summary Scale. 

Tables 2,5 following is a tabulation of the responses of the ninety 

Providence teachers Lo each item of the teacher questionnaire. 

Table 2,4 Teacher Questionnaire I tetn-by-l tem 

Tabulation 



I tem 


Strongly 

Agree 


Mildly 

Agree 


Mildly 

Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Omit 


01 


22 


28 


17 


21 


2 


0? 


42 


32 


10 


5 


T 


03 


20 


34' 


24 


11 


1 


04 


51 


■ 27 


9 


3 


0 


05 


5 


17 


32 


■ 34 




06 


44 


28 


16 


2 


07 


12 


32 


26 


18 j 2 


08 


2 


6 


24 


58 ] 0 

—1 
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Table* 2.4 Continued 
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r tem 


Si -**ongly 


1 i idi y 


Mi Idly 


Strongly 


Om i. i 




Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 




10 


25 


43 


16 


4 


2 


11 


44 


33 


a 


2 


2 


12 


51 


29 


/ 


2 


1 


13 


16 


24 


20 


28 


2 


14 


10 


43 


18 


18 


1 


15 


27 


36 


22 


4 


1 


16 


51 


27 


9 


2 


1 


17 


22 


34 


20 


12 


2 


18 


37 


39 


7 


4 


3 


19 


66 


21 


1 


0 


2 


20 


63 


21 


2 


2 


2 


21 


10 


19 


34 


22 


5 


22 


17 


48 


15 


5 


5 


23 


10 


25 


32 


21 


2 


24 


10 


19 


24 


34 


3 


25 


30 


17 


24 


17 


2 


26 


47 


39 


1 


1 




27 


53 


30 


4 


2 


1 


28 


31 


30 


15 


12 


2 


29 


49 


29 


7 


3 


2 


30 


24 


34 


21 


6 


5 


31 


25 


49 


<) 




■4 


32 


46 


28 


10 


2 


4 


Hie 


numbered i terns 


on Table 2,5 


correspond to 


the thirty- two 


questions 
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of the Teacher Questionnaire which are de lined on pages vi.,i and ix of the 
Appendix, A study of the varying responses to the questions reveals a 
wide diversity of opinion among the teachers regarding particular methods 
and attitudes suggested by some questions* Those items which stimulated 
Varying responses were observed more closely, since areas of controversy, 
evidenced by such variability in certain teacher responses, could serve 
as keys to understanding the points at which change may be occurring in 
the impact of the program, 

Although it seems clear that the Providence Leachers answered the 
questionnaire in more positive terms than the control group of teachers, 
and although it seems clear that the questionnaire and its sub-scales have 
some degree of validity, there are some differences in opinions among the 
Providence teachers themselves which should be noted. In one sense, the 
tables recording the Providence teachers' answers are self-explanatory. 

However, the following elements are among those which might be pointed out 
as intra-program differences among social studies teachers. 

For example» there is an almost equal difference of opinion on whether 
or not "the backbone of the social studies curriculum is subject matter; 
activities are useful mainly to facilitate the learning of subject matter." 

When this question number 7 is combined with question 1 which reads: 

"The teaching of specific skills is the most important function of the 
social studies program," almost 1/3 of all the teachers in the program agree 
with these two combined perspectives. Similarly, when questions 5, 24, and 
30 are combined, more than 157, of the teachers emerge as a type which sees 
the teacher as being effective when he maintains social distance between 
himself and the pupils, rakes pupils understand that the teacher is responsible 
for what is learned in class, and makes pupils regard the teacher as a 
specialist in social sciences. 

a n 
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Tne sLronp.es consensus ol .tit appears in [ in- group work p .'rspa' l i.ve 
ol Lite program. Only two Leathers did nor think ih.il group nrifviLv does 
not' Leach pupils 1 o think and plan together, and only about 10/ disagreed 
with the opinion that snail gro;;p work is one of the best ways of making 
use of contrasting personalities, skills, and interests which pupils have. 

On the other hand, teachers appear to have their own definitions of the 
structure of such group work, and the consensus here is much less strong. 
Only about one-half of the teachers thought that social studies students 
should be given more freedom in the classroom than -hey usually get, and 
that in social studies classes, pupils are motivated to do belter work 
when they feel free to move around the room when class is in session. It 
may be that teachers see group work as a structured component of the program 
which should be closely supervised, rather than as an element which gives 
the student individual / iir.iative and freedom in his school work. 

Another strong area of consensus is that; of pupil participation in the 
program. Almost three-quarters of the teachers agree that the goals of the 
social studies curriculum should be directed by pupil interest and needs as 
well as the demands of the larger society, and that teachers increase their 
chances of directing the work into productive channels by having pupils 
participate in the planning of the program. However, more than one-half 
of these teachers disagree with the statement that pupils frequently learn 
much more about social studies under their orw initiative than they do 
under teacher direction. Once more, it would seem that the approval of 
p ipil participation in planning, and consideration of p.pil interests is 
contingent upon considerable direction and guidance by the teacher. 

A few other areas of disagreement among teachers --or at least a lack 
of consensus--tnight be indicated. There is lack of agreement on keeping 
order in social studies classes, on the importance in grounding pupils 

A3 
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in facts and knowledge about the subject before they are encouraged to 
exercise independent thought in social studies classes, and on tha degree 
to which reliance should be placed upon skills and knowledge which pupils 
have acquired ouluide the classroom There is also some difference con- 
cerning both the importance of having all members of a. class follow carefully 
planned leeson sequences together, and the best way to teach students the 
use of the library. 

On the other hand, there are some further strong areas of consensus. 

Most teachers agree that learning experiences in social studies should be 
organized around life experiences; that it is not essential to cover all the 
material in the course; that course content should be integrated across 
subjects; and that workshops and training are important for staff development 
in the social studies program. There is also qgreement that it is more important 
that the child learns how to approach and solve problems than it is for him 
to master the subject matter of the social studies curriculum. 

Although the teacher control was not able to provide all the comparisons 
which were anticipated, several individual items show particularly strong 
response differences. Table 2,6 shows these data. Hie quest ionnaire alterna- 
tives, strongly agree and miVi*. agree are grouped to form the agree category; 
the alternatives, mildly disagree amd strongly disagree are grouped to form 
the disagree response category. 

The Providence teachers ice the problem of keeping order in the classroom 
as being of less importance than do the control teachers; the Providence 
1 teachers als ’ feel that students should bo permitted more freedom than do the 

control teachers. On the other hand the control tool sore strongly tiuii 
covering all the subject matter is important than do the Providence teachers: 
the Providence teachers more strouelv feel that the students should be eneoum^ul 

ERIC 

MilgiTill-iH to participate in class planning and in class activities chan do tne control 
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I’ccause of the smallness of the Control sample (>1=9), formal testing 
for statistical significance does not seem appropriate. Table 2.6 gives the 
absolute and relative frequencies of agree-disagree response to each of 
several questionnaire items. On those items, die Providence-Control difference 
in the proportion of agree answers is very large. Table 2.6 also gives a 
correlation coefficient, computed from coded data, for each item. As with the 
subscale mean comparisons, these Providence-Control item response differences 
must be interpreted with caution because of the small size of the Control sample. 



Table 2.6 Comparison of Providence and Control Teachers 
on Several Selected Questionnaire Items 

r 



r _ ITEM 
\ See Appendix 
L ages viii-ix' 


GROUP 


ITEM RESPONSE ! 


■ CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENT 


Agi 

Number 


:ee 

Proportion 


Disa 

Number 


gree 

Proportion 


TOT 

Number 


AL 

Proper tion 


|' 03. 


Prov, 


55 


.60 


36 


.40 


91 


1.00 


.078 


Control 


4 


.44 : 


5 


.56 


9 


1.00 




j 05. 

r - 


Prov. 


22 


.25 


67 


.75 


89 


1.00 


. -.231 


Control 


4 


.44 


5 


.56 


9 


1.00 


j 07. 

r 


Prov. 


44 


.49 


45 


.51 


89 


1.00 


-.201 


Control 


7 


.78 


2 


.22 


9 


1.00 


; 08. 


Prov. 


8 


.09 


83 


.91 


91 


1.00 


-.079 




Control 


3 


.33 


6 


.67 


9 


1.00 


13. 

r 


Prov. 


41 


.46 


48 


. 54 


89 | 


1.00 


-.207 


Control 


7 


.78 


2 


.22 


9 


1.00 


r 14 - 

i 


Prov. 


53 


.59 


37 


.41 


90 


1.00 


.214 


Control 


2 


.22 


7 


.78 


9 


1.00 


r "■ 


Prov. 


64 


.71 


26 


.29 


90 


1.00 


.170 




Control 


4 


i : 


5 


. 5o 


9 


1.00 


1 o 22 - 


Prov. 


66 


~ns 


19 


.22 


S3 


1.00 


.093 

L 
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Control 


5 


. 5 b 


4 


.44 


9 


1.00 

1 
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A further analysis of die teacher questionnaire used the observations 
made by the team of observers in the classrooms. These observations are 
discussed individually in Section TV. 

A comparison of the data on classroom evaluation and the data gathered 
on teacher attitudes was made, ot discover relationships that nay exist 
between the opinions and attitudes of the teachers and the activities and 
inter-relationships that actually occur in the classroom. 

Of the teachers who identified themselves on the attitude questionnaire, 
twelve were also visited by the observation team, giving a total of twelve 
teachers for whom comparisons can be made. This comparison of the attitude 
scales scores with the summary classroom evaluation rating gives an indication 
of the validity of the attitude scales. This comparison is carried in Table 2,7 
following. The table entries ate correlation coefficients based on a sample 
size of twelve. 

Table 2.7 Structured Teacher Questionnaire and Classroom 
Evaluation Summary Ranking Corre lations 





Scale 

One 


Scale 

Two 


Scale 

Three 


Scale 

lour 


Scale | 
F ive i 


1 Scale 
1 Six 


Scale 
. ven ! 

1 


1 Summary 
| Scale 


Total 

Rating 


0.36 


0.40 


0.53 


0.37 

i 


0.54 

i 


0.30 


0.09 


0.61 



All the entries of Table 2.7 are positive and several are quite large. 
The correlation coefficient between the total ev lnation rating and attitude 
summary scale score of 0.61 is very large; as large as several coefficients 
for attitude sub-scales and summary scales comparisons (sec Table 2.3 above). 

It is clear that, in general, the teachers whose classrooms were rated 
highest also were the teachers who responded to the attitude scales in a more 
p03itive way and those rated lowest responded less positively, "ibis is to 
say that the attitude scales--and particularly the attitude summary scale--do 
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More evidence Co the validity of the teacher attitude scales was 
obtained through a comparison between the aLtiUidu scores ol the teachers, 
by dividing them into two groups. The groups were established by putting 
four teachers whose classes received the highest rating on the classroom 
evaluations as the first group, labeled high, and four teachers rated lowest 
in the second, or low group. 

This grouping was made in order to insure essentially complete agree- 
ment on the appropriate rank of these classrooms. The sums for each of the 
eight attitude scale scores for these two groups are given in Table 2.8 
following. 

Table 2.3 Comparison of Attitude Scale Score s of the Tour highest 
Rated Teachers with the Four Lowest Rated 





Seal j 
One 


Scale 

Two 


1 

Scale 

Three 


i 

Scale 

Fcur 


Scale 
F ive 


Scale 

Six 


Scale | 
Seven 


Summary 

Scale 


High 




81 


62 


55 


47 


33 


100 

. 


392 

| 


Low 


69 


72 


51 


49 


39 


31 


101 


| 349 



It is evident that the high group responded to the teacher attitude 

scales in a more positive manner, on the average, than did the Low group. 

The table entries are summs; the corresponding means on the summary scale are 

High X = 98 
Low X = 8? 

This mean difference is very large and is, in Fact, statistically significant 
in spite of the very small group si/.o&. 

The mean attitude summary scale score for all Providence teachers was 
90,1 while the mean tor the eonirol group 81,4 (see Table 2.1). hven the 
teachers rated lowest among the classrooms studied, scored higher on the 
attitude summary scale than did the control group. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



1, Teachers of social studies in the Providence school system have a more positive 
attitude toward the teaching of social studies than a comparable control group in 
a system outside Providence. 

2, Teacher attitudes toward the new social studies curriculum as a whole are best 
reflected in their attitudes toward classroom environment and small group work. 



3. Strong differences in Providence teacher opinions exist in the iollowing areas: 

a. The importance of subject matter in the social studies curriculum. 

b. The importance of teaching specific skills in the curriculum. 

c. The importance of keeping order in social studies classrooms. 

d. The importance of grounding pupils in facts and knowledge about a subject 

d before they are encouraged to exercise independent thought. 

e. The degree to which reliance should be. placed upon skills and knowledge 
which pupils have acquired outside the classroom. 

f. The importance of having all members of a class follow carefully planned 
lesson sequences together. 

g. The best way to teach students the use of a library. 



4. Strong consensuses in Providence teachers 1 opinions exist in the following areas: 

a. The functional importance of snail group work in implementing the new 
social studies curriculum. 

b. The importance of pupil participation in planning and executing the program. 

c. The importance of organizing learning experiences of the stud nt around 
life experiences. 
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cl* The need to integrate course content across subject areas. 



e. The importance of teaching the child how to approach and solve problems, 

f. Tlie Importance of workshops and training for teacners in the curriculum, 

5, Teachers whose classrooms received the highest ating on classroom observations 
had more positive attitudes toward the program thn 1 teachers whose classrooms 
received the lowest ratings on such observations. In other words, teachers who 
were rated most successful in program implementation also had the most positive 
attitudes toward the program, 

6, Some differences exist between the Providence social science teachers and the 
, co „ ro 1 group of teachers from outside the Providence system. Providence teachers 
see the problem of keeping order in the classroom as being less important than 
do the control teachers, and Providence teachers feel that students should be 
permitted more freedom than do the controls. Furthermore, Providence teachers 
feel more strongly that students should be encouraged to participate in class 
planning and activities, and f eel less strongly that covering all the subject ~ ■ 
is important. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TKACHiht CKNI-KAl, KVAhUAT U*N OK SOCIAL STUDIES IWiiSAM 

The evaluation of the social studies curriculum and program was divided 
into four principal areas, one of which was an open-ended type of question- 
naire given to social studies teachers. The research instrument was addressed 
primarily to obtaining opinions of teachers who had participated in the 
program regarding the overall effectiveness of the program, and an attempt 
to identify some of the critical variables in the program which made for its 
success or failure in the eyes of the teachers. 

The questionnaire was sent to all social studies teachers in the program, 
and about 1/3 of these teachers responded to the program. Although this 
percentage of returns implies some sample bias, the distribution of responses 
corresponded closely with the percentages of teachers in the various grades 
of the program which were studied, and should at least provide some clues 
to the opinions of all teachers in the program. 

Opinions of teachers fall into five groupings as follows: 1) Success 

or failure of the program in general; 2) Teaching environment of the program; 
3) Discipline problems in the program; 4) Relationship of the program to 
pupil ability; and 5) Training component of the program. Each of these £ive 
areas will be discussed in turn. In the tables which follow, the tctal number 
of responses is so close to 100 that no percentages of responses will be 
calculated; the number of responses in each table category approximates the 
percentages of responses in that category. At the conclusion of this reporL, 
a brief summary of the findings will be presented. 

■SUCCESS OR FAIUJKh OF TKd PROCSAM IN’ GfKiRA:. 

The a- st question asked was: 'Which of these terns best describes your 

opinion of the success or failure of the new social studies curriculum 




insofar as your classroom is concerned? Very successful Moderately 



successful Not very successful Largely a failure No difference 

The answers were as follows: 

PROGRAM SUCCESS 



Very successful 28 

Moderately successful.. 63 

Not very successful 14 

Largely a failure 6 

No difference 0 



N * 111 

It is clear that most of the teachers thought that the social studies 
program was successful, with about 1/4 of the teachers regarding the program 
as very successful. Less than 2Q7» of the teachers replied that the program 
was either not very successful or was largely a failure. It should be noted 
here that however defined, the program appears to have had a very real 
impact upon teachers since none answered that che program had made no dif- 
ference insofar as their classrooms were concerned. 

The next two questions were addressed to identifying those areas in 
which the curriculum of the social studies program was considered superior 
or inferior to the former traditional curricula of social studies. Somewhat 
surprisingly, no differences were found in identifying the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program between those teachers who thought the program was 
successful and those teachers who thought the program was either not very 
successful or largely a failure. Both groups indicated the more successful 
and weaker elements in an almost identical pattern. 

The question involved was: "Comparing the ‘new* social studies curriculum 

with the 'traditional 1 curriculum, in what ways would you consider the ’new 1 
curriculum superior to the 'traditional'?" T he only structuring of this 
question was that teachers were asked to rank their answers as "most important" 
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and "other.” Using a mutually exclusive taxonomy, the answers fell into 
the following group Lugs : 

kkaspns i-oiv sumiioicrrv or rtii, hu\:kam 

liclevancc and flexibility ol curr Leutun materials . . . i\S 



Small group work and class par tic ipaLion, 2 1 

Research training and report presentation,,, 10 

Program in no way superior J 



N = 98 

It should be noted that only two teachers defined the new curriculum 
as in no way superior to the traditional curriculum. As will appear later, 
this is in sharp contrast with twenty-eight teachers who could find no way 
in which the new program was inferior to the traditional program. 

in rank order, the most important element by far which teachers cited 
as superior was the relevance of the curriculum materials to real life of 
the student, and the flexibility of the use of such materials. To repeat, 
even those teachers who thought the program not successful recognized 
the superiority of the new curriculum materials and their flexibility. The 
second ranking superiority factor was the structuring of the program into 
small group work, with the resulting increase in meaningful class participa- 
tion on the part of the pupils. This element was defined by teachers both 
in terms of the teacher -pupil relationship, and in terms of peer-group 
relationships among the pupils themselves. The third factor which emerged 
from this question was the training which pupils received in research techniques, 
together with training in presentation ol both oral and written reports. 

Although content analysis of this type is always somewhat arbitrary, all of 
the answers to the subject question could reasonably he included in one of the 
above three categories. 

The question related to the previous one was; "Again comparing the two 
curricula, in what ways would you consider the 'new 1 curriculum inferior 

Once more, th is question was so structured as to 



to the 'traditional 1 ?" 



provide "most imp o r taut" and "other" rankings of the different factors 
involved. Results were as follows: 

REASONS FOR I PRIORI TY OR Till- PROGRAM 

Curriculum materials not suitable for slow learners .... 43 

Lack of curriculum guides, and tes ting. » . . . . . 38 

Lack of teacher training and outside preparation need.. 6 

Program in no way inferior 28^ 

N =115 

Almost 1/4 of the teachers could find no way in which the new curriculum 
was inferior to the previous one as against only two teachers who could find 

no way in which the new curriculum was superior. Of those teachers who did 

specify reasons why the program might be inferior to previous programs, two 

factors emerged as of almost equal importance. The first was that many 

teachers did not consider that the curriculum materials as defined were geared 
to the slower learners in the given grade levels. Some teachers specified 
that books designed to be read at third, fourth, and fifth grade levels 
should be provided in junior high schools, and that many of the school 
libraries did not have reading collections which were comprehensive enough 
to provide materials suitable for slower learners in the areas being studied. 
One of the results of this lack of materials was to make independent research 
work very difficult and often essentially meaningless to the slower student. 
The importance of this differentiation between the brighter and slower student 
will again appear in a later section of this report; here* it should be 
noted that many teachers consider this difference as an inportant variable 
in the total success of failure of the entire social studies program, and 
that possible changes in the future of the program should take this variable 
into consideration* 

The second most important criticism of the program seemed to lie in the 
relative lack of definition of certain program elements. Among these are 
curriculum guides, basic text books, and testing materials. Much of this 



criticism may be a function of past definitions of teaching methods and 
curricula contents which any new program must overcome. However, whatever 
the background reasons, such criticisms rust be addressed in any program 
changes . 

It should be pointed out hero that the semantic involved in the concept 
of "curriculum guides" is not clear. The program does, in fact, provide 
a wide range of curriculum guide pamphlets for various grade levels, but 
the teachers may be defining the concept in the traditional manner of a 
curriculum guide which defir.es the areas to be covered, a time schedule 
for covering such areas, and both teaching methods and content elements for 
the defined areas. The type of curriculum guides supplied for the current 
program are much more, flexible than the traditional guides, particularly 
since they are not keyed to a specific text book, and the teachers in the 
program who criticize the program for lack of "curriculum guides 11 may not 
be considering the given guides as such, but rather regard them as a set of 
heuristic materials. 

The third, much less important reason cited was a lack of teacher training 
for handling the new curriculum and the greater need for teachers to prepare 
themselves for classes by doing outside work. A discussion of opinions 
regarding training is presented in a later section o f this report. Again, 
there was some overlap in the question responses, but the above classification 
of answers seems defensible. 

Finally, in this section of the study, teachers were asked to rank the 
most important changes in the program which might make it more effective. 

Much as expected, the answers to this question paralleled the answers to the 
previous question concerning infeiior elements of the program. For exampLe, 
most mentioned was the need for a wider spectrum of materials which might 
be more suitable for both fast and slow learners, finilarly, almost as 



frequently mentioned wort* a supply ol basic loxts ami curricului; guides. 

Those two criticisms are not necessarily mutually exclusive. The desire 
for curriculum guides and texts has been explained; the need for materials 
geared to different levels of pupil competence might also include different 
texts and different degrees of comprehensiveness of curriculum coverage. 

Other factors specified were more audio-visual aides, more field trips, 
lists of places welcoming visits by social studies classes, smaller classes, 
and more space and facilities in the classroom. A few teachers also mentioned 
the need for more communication both with the staff of the program, and among 
social studies teachers themselves. in this context, several thought that 
a staff of visiting teachers and speakers would be helpful. 

TEACHING ENVIRONMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

The key question in this section was: ,r Do you feel that you as a teacher 

have more freedom to teach as you like with the T new' curriculum than with 
the 'traditional 1 ? 1 ' The results were as follows: 

DEGREE OF FREEDOM IN* TEACHING 



More freedom in program 71 

Less freedom in program 7 



No difference in freedom in program. . . 24 

N = 102 

There appears to be a strong consensus that the new program gives a 
greater degree of freedom in teaching to the individual teacher than did 
the former program. Almost 3/4 of the teachers so specified. Only seven 
teachers said that the new program give them icss freedom in teaching than 
did the traditional program. About 1/4 of the teachers thought that there 
was no difference in freedom to teach as they liked in both programs. 

As a follow-up question, teachers wore asked to specify the reasons behind 
their opinions of the relative freedom in teucl ing of the two programs. Of 
those who answered that the program gave them more freedom, about said 
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said l bill the flexibility and which i in Mu* curriculum gave 

Ilium Irevclom. '11 10 utlicir l/“) lliourjji Mull the relevance ol Mu* curriculum 
maLurials I o llio real Ulo ol the student was tlx* element winch increased 
their freedom to teach as they likotl. iM Mioso \v'ho answered Lhat the pro- 
gram gave them less freedom to teach as they wished, all seven teachers said 
that the factor which restricted their freedom was the fact that they were 
not free to expand the units as they liked. As a note here, three of these 
seven teachers were among those who thought the program was successful, as 
against four of the seven who thought the program not very successful. Also, 
six of the seven teachers had attended the training workshop for the program, 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS IN THE PROCRAM 

The question asked in the context of discipline was : "Do you feel that 

discipline is more of a problem with the 'new 1 curriculum than with the 
'traditional* curriculum?" The answers to this question were as follows: 
DISCIPLINE PROP LEMS IN THE CLASSROOM 



More problems 37 

Less problems. 24 

No difference 43 

N * 104 



About two out of five teachers thou. at the program made no difference 
insofar as discipline problems were concerned. Of those teachers who s^y 
a difference, slightly more defined the program as causing more discipline 
problems than thought there were less discipline problems with the program. 

Again, a follow-up question amplifying the previous answers was asked. 
Those who had said that discipline was more of a problem with, the new curric- 
ulum explained that independent rescar. L and the srrai] group environment 
provided an atmosphere conducive to misbehavior and some in?.', tent ion. Somc 
teachcrs said that the slower students were too inr.iat.iro to work either 
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independently or in small groups without close supv . v i.sio;\, and tivas more 
difficult to control. Conversely, those teachers who felt that discipline 
was less of a problem with the new curriculum attributed rich of this to 
the flexibility of the materials, and the opportunity to involve pupils 
at whatever the level of the child's competence. A significant comment 
which appeared several times f rom teachers of both groups suggested that 
many of the old ideas of discipline were no longer relevant, and that a 
new type of control might be necessary in classes run under the new curriculum. 

It is of some interest to note that all six of the teach. rs who thought 
the program was largely a failure answered that the program created more 
discipline problems. However, about 1/5 of the teachers who considered the 
program a success also answered that the program created more discipline 
problems, it may be that the discipline question should be treated with 
caution as a function of the lack of definition of discipline as a concept. 
RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO PUPIL ABILITY 

One of the most important elements in this study is the relationship 
of the social studies program to the ability of the student who is under- 
taking it. In this context, a key question and a follow-up question were 
asked. The key question was: ,r Do you think the ‘ new T curriculum works 

better with bright students than with less able students?” Answers were 
as follows: 

RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO ;YP! L A At .d TV 



More successful with bright students 64 

More successful with less, able srudents 15 

No difference 52 

l\ « 111 



Slightly less than 1/3 of the teachers saw no difference in the rela- 
tionship of the program to the ability of the student. Of those teachers 
who judged that the ability of the student was a significant factor in the 
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success or failure of the curriculum, there was a strong consensus that the 
curriculum worked less well with slow learners than with the more able student. 
More than 3/4 of the teachers who noted the difference stated flatly that the 
curriculum contained elements which were noL suitable for the slow Learner. 
Chief among these elements wore the inability of the pupil to read and compre- 
hend the materials, the lacK of background of the poorer student as compared 
with the brighter middle class student, and the general in hllity of the 
slow learner to do independent research and reporting. It i. siso be, that 
the teacher simply has a noie difficult time teaching slow learners, and 
a built-in bias toward slow learners exists in any curriculum addressed to a 
heterogeneous group of students. The foJ low-up question confirmed this 
opinion. 

Examination of the follow-up question shows that 4/5 S the teachers who 
said the curriculum works better with brighter students attributed this to 
the fact that brighter students were better able to use the resource materials 
on an independent basis, could read better, and better understood the various 
research techniques of the program. Most of the other 1/5 thought that the 
brighter student brought a better background to the work of the program, and 
functioned better from this broader base. Somewhat surprisingly, only a 
very few teachers thought the slower learner was less capable ol functioning 
in the small group situation as against the brighter student. 

All of the teachers who said that the program worked better with slow 
learners specified as the reason that the curriculum is flexible enough to 
be adapted to the slow student, and that the materials are sufficiently 
relevant to the life of the student to maintain his interest in the program. 

Of the teachers who saw no difference in the suitability of the program to 
bright and slow students, most stated ns their reasons that the program, is 
comprehensive a* id relevant, the group vv rk environment and class participation 
is cood . ard that a 1 \ levels of st'nUvts 1 i -vl the p:o ,vum i I u L . 
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-ii the ar^a of teacher ttaiiuag and staff assistance of the program, 
three questions and a follow-up question were asked. The first question 
was addressed to the individual teacher, and read: "As a teacher, how do you 
:eol about the training which you personally have had to teach the 'new' 

curriculum? Adequate , Inad iquate " Three out of every five teachers 

replied that they personally filt that the training they hud received for 
the program was adequate?. 

Ihe next question confirm'd the previous finding. The question read: 

"How about training in general for the ’new’ curriculum? Which of the fol- 
lowing best describes your opinion of the amount of training given to teachers: 

a) T fro much emphasis on training ; b) Training was just about right; c) Not 

enough training ? ,T Again, a >out -< of all teachers said that there was 

enough training; only six teachers ssid that there was too much cm plvisis on 
training. ■ Ihe results follow: 

AVKQUACV Of niV:N[J\G .X JKt: PROGRAM 



Too much emphasis on training 

Training was adequate. 

Training was not adequate 



. 6 
.Vi 
.49 
9S 



The implicit leas of the show U.v eue<!fions .no relatively obvious. When 
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be that 



■Vc pro ; rn: \ arc y.rbably n-^'iYd, art! should ’>0 irmilomunLcd . It: vnv 
e training which teachers roc eivod in collage was inadequate propnra- 



j or 



r o c 1 a. .1 y i: e a i e s p v o r a: rt , or it ir ay b e c } i a i t h o 



trai n < ng e l«r.ro:v:s of the social prop, ran itself need s': ran* - ; th e:\lny . 

A lurtker probing of the or. : vc o ■:raini , * r ; component should bo uiv.hj r !. ake^ as a 



future study. 

The third key question, in this sot solicited opinions about help by the 
program staff during the course of the program, A Cot low-up question was 
also included, The key question was: T, ITow would you describe describe the 

help which you have received from the social studies curriculum staff in your 

total experience with the 'new* curriculum? Very helpful ; Moderately 

helpful ; .\ T ot much help : V total loss . " The answers follow: 

CURRICULUM STAFF llKhP IN Til )■: PRO GRAM 



Very helpful 27 

Moderately helpful 

No t much help 18 

Total loss . 10 



717; of the teachers thought the curriculum staff was very helpful or 
moderately helpful, however, as with training, it would appear that the rela- 
tionship of the program staff to the teachers in the program should be re-examined. 
Something may be lacking in count in feat ion vb.cn almost 3 0 \ of the teachers in the 
program feel that either the staff was not vucb help to thom or was a total loss. 
Although this lack of communication may be as much a function of the attitude 
of the teachers themselves as a function of the competence of the program staff, 
the fact remains that so^e r oim of co,vv:ni cat ions gap exists* in this aspect of 



the program, 

Vhon queried about ihclr reasons for fhoir opinions of the project sinlT, 
a’vut 'lO'h'of '-bo teachers thought tV* staff was helpful in all aspects el ! h.* 



GO 



i'C ; o.'l ' 'j . «r. is: r.ocT t'r:’ " : •' 1 :> -'..ivc-n *.n wo rh;- hops .up in tV f :» f i \ 
"■ ' 1 : : v. 1 , o. ■ * r.V t' v r. i j ?: . o c cV- c :;r ! _ regretted thu 1 : ibcy, the 

u'r'.i’^irs. 0 ic. wo ! : sou enough or the staff itself due In?; the course of L ? 3 o 

;v-oareu., Oil the vouch ly 'IS/', of the? teachers who thought that the staff 

was vIl^ct no'.* much help or a total loss. vest of then stated flatly that 
the pro, gram staff gave then no help whatever . Such 3 flat statement would 

to call for an elimination of the manner In which the program staff 
■; live was spent. and possibly an examination of the time spent with individual 
t e a eh, 0 r s . especially those to ach 0 r s v/h o felt tb cy we re h a vi. ng the leas t 
success with the program. 

Tn both adequacy of training and satisfaction with program staff 
assistance, some differences appear among teachers oJ: different grade levels. 
Primary grade teachers showed the greater;! satisfaction with the staCf help 
which they had received, ^il.le both elementary and junior high teacher?; 
showed the same lessor degree of satisfaction. As fox* training, the least 
satisfied with training adequacy wore the junior high teachers, with both 
primary and elementary grain teachers having the same degree of satisfaction 
with training. 
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b/ccy ss or : a\lvre o 7 oro^co:.' 1 ovral 
"ere '’.’jp'Mr.i lO '-0 a strong eonseuno.: .»: oyy tn.u'h ?rs o social 5 1 ud f os. 

'. '■a': v''u program in yore cal has x on ^vx-.c-sr ful ; i orn than SO'.'- oi all Loo.rhr-rs 
co-:s‘c bred pro cram at lo?st modora *;c ly r ul . with rJ-oMi: ’; of the 

vaac.wrs 1 1 lr ■•: it very successful . however, It cust ho iouno In mind that 
e 1 1 'o so .'0 - 0 : tone wcs ' . eng** - ' e p rcyr am richer no' very successful 0 r lnry,olv 
a failure. 

The strong points of the program would seen to be the relevance and 
flexibility of die curriculum and its materials, the opportunity for small 
group work an d class participation, and research training mid report presenta- 
tion, in that order, . The weak points in the program are probably that curriculum 
materials are not as well suited for slow learners, and the lack of curriculum 
guides, basic texts, and testing materials. 

Suggested changes in the. program made by the teachers were concentrated ■ 
in the areas of a wider spectrum of materials suitable for both fast and 
slow learners, and more guidance in the traditional sense of defined texts 
.and curriculum guides. Increased communication among all elements of the 
program was also suggested. 

2. T eaching e nvir onment of _thc program 

Teachers consider that the new social studies program gives them more 
freedom to teach as they like. Very tew teachers thought the program gave 
them less freedom, with about T of 1 teachers finding no difference in 
teaching freedom between the old and new programs. Teachers who thought less 
freedom existed all specified the fact that they were not fr<*o tn expand the 
lessen units as they liked. , 
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now Jo f i nit ions of: the concept of discipline; Might he flooded for the program, 

4 , Re 1 a ti onsh ip__o f_ p rog ram to pup i 1 ab i. 1 i ty 

A £3 l rosi 3 feeling existed on the part of teachers that the program worked 
better with bright students than with the slower student. More than 3/4 of 
the teachers who noted this difference said that the curriculum contained 
elements which were not suitable for the slow learner. Teachers said that 
the brighter student w 4 s better able to use the resource materials on an 
independent basis, and the better background which he brought to the program 
was a significant factor in this difference. The small group definition di.d 
not appear to be a relevant variable in the • difference between fast and slow 
learners . 

5 . Tea c her tr aini age lei no n t s of the pro gram 

Although h e f all teachers thought the training given for the program was 
adequate, on the other hand, \ of the teach _*rs thought the t -■;pmng given for 
the program was not adequate, both Cor them selves ns * individuals and for the 
program in general. Although over 707 of l ic teachers thought the program staff 
was very helpful or moderately helpful, alwoul 307, of the tio^'ors thought. the 
program staff was either mu much help to ? hi-m, or a total loss. The cine I 
criticism was the* paucity of coirm in t cat i on '• ■» vcoi; teachers ami the program 
stall'. 
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of three trained 




sei e dales vc vo used foe these obsorvetio' 



ad are pres ented in the 




completed by each of the observers, acting independently, i turned lately after 
leaving the classroom. At the same time as this first schedule was completed, 
Vaco observer made fairly complete notes of the impressions received in 
the classroom. From these notes, a second schedule was completed by each 
observer approximately two weeks after the first observations were made# 

Each set of ratings Was then correlated with each other set:, and each 
scale set for each schedule was correlated with its comparable scale set. 

The sample size for the classroom observations was seventeen classrooms, 

Stated in other terms, the first observation schedule, together with 
tlie notes made after (die Initial classroom observations, were used to develop 
a sot of classroom ratings based upon seven scales and a summary scale which 
are presented in the next section of this report. Results from the first 
schedule of four scales were then used primarily to determine the validity 
of the second evaluation instrument. Scales in schedule l were labeled 
Classroom Activity, Classroom Atmosphere , Pupil 'cknvior, and Teacher iVhaviov. 
In to to, these scales were designed to pick up information on L».e actual 
implement at ion of the social studies curriculum, and to record the types of 
Interaction between pupils and teachers in the classroom situation. 
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racing, and 0 for Don’t Knew. A summary score was then obtained for each 
classroom by adding the individual scale scores. 

Table '*.1 gives summary statistics for the five scales on Schedule t. 
It must be remembered that on .Schedule I, small numbers Indicate positive 
responses. The table shows that when all items on the schedule are summed 
(Summary Scale), the minimum score for any one teacher tc 105 and the 
maximum score for any one teacher is 232, Tt is evident from tills nod from 
the size of the Standard Deviation that there exists a very large range and 

variability of ratings. 

Table 4._1 Sum mer y S ta t i s t ics Schedul e On e 
Classroom 1'valuations 
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because classroom evaluation ratings on Schedule 1 x^ere made by all three 
observers independently, an opportunity is present to estimate inter-observer 
consistency, Each of the twenty-three items of Schedule I was scored by 
each of the three raters in each, of the seventeen classrooms, -The items 



were assembled into the four sub-scales indicated on the exhibited copy 
of the schedule, page xvii of the Appendix. Thus* for each rater, there 
are twenty-three item ratings, four sub-scale ratings, and a grand total. 
Table 4.2. gives the average inter-rater consistency coefficients; these 
are averages of three product moment correlation coefficients based ori 
samples most, 



3S t often numbering seventeen. In some _c^ass^qoms| one or ti 



mdre 

' '1 

observers found it impossible to assign ratings various j items.. In these 

. i .*>_ r ,....L. ' . . I 

rare instances, the sample size is reduced to fifteen; or sixteen.- j 

<Table 4.2 Inter-Rater Consistency Coefficients of Schedule jl, 

• Classroom Evaluation ' 



ITEM 


■AVERAGE 

COEFFICIENT 


ITEM 


AVERAGE 

COEFFICIENT 


1 


0.55 


12 


0.73 


2 


0.82 


13 


0.84 


3 


0.77 


14 


0.89 


4 . 


6.85 : 


15 


0.69 


5 


0.51 


16 


0.70 


6 


0.57 


17 


0.80 


7 


0.41 


18 


0.89 


8 


0.76 


19 


0.72 


9 


, 0.66 


20 


0.42 


10 


0.82 


21 


0.70 


11 


0.83 


22 


0.30 






23 


0.92 


Subscale 

One 


0.77 






Subscale 

Two 


0.91 






Subscale 

Three 


0.57 


■ * ■" 




Subscale 

Four 


0.89 






Grand 

Total 


0.90 







With a few exceptions, the cooflieJents of /able 4.2 are aeecpLuhly large. 
The more interesting, and more useful statistics are the coefficients for 
the four sub-scales and for the grand total. The coefficient for sub-scale 
three, Pupil Behavior, is of marginal size (0.57), but the others are quite 
large, surprisingly so in view of the small sample and the rather large 
variability in the classroom activities observed. 

Table 4.3 which follows gives the data on classroom evaluations 
using Schedule II for each classroom; Scale Five (Group Work) was not 
analyzed in the same manner as the other scales because many of the observa- 
tions were "Don't Know." The Summary Scale was formed by summing the 
remaining six scales. 

Summary Statistics Classroom Evaluations 





SCALE 
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SCALE 

TWO 


SCALE 

THREE 


SCALE 
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SCALE 
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SCALE 

SEVEN 
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MINIMUM 
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00 

o 

1 

1 


-06 


-37 


MAXIMUM 


04 


08 


09 


10 


14 


06 


31 


MEAN 


0.12 


1.12 


2.47 


1.29 


1.82 | 1.47 


8.29 
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Tqble 4.3 



Toachcr Eva I nation da La Schedule'll 
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ONE 
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08 
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- 05 
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00 


- 07 


-08 


- 03 


- 24 


22 


00 


02 


- 09 


|- 09 


-08 


00 


- 24 


16 


- 04 


- 08 


- 09 


- 02 


-07 


- 01 


- 13 


19 

1 


- 04 


- 06 


- 06 


- 07 


-08 1 


- 06 


- 37 



* Sum? do not include 0 scores. However-, inclusion of these scores would 
not materially affect H > rankings, 
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Table 


4 . 3a 


Rankings 


Under 


Observal 1 


on^Scal t 


: s Schedule 


JLJ 
























TEACHER 


SCALE 

ONE 


SCALE 

TWO 


SCALE 

THREE 


SCALE 

FOUR 


SCALE 

six 


SCALE 

SEVEN 


sin; 


RANK 


RANK: 1 ; 

SCOkl 


31 


3 


2.5 


3.5 


1 . 6 


1.5 


2 


14 


1 


1 


36 


3 


2.5 


.3.5 


1.5 


1.5 


6. 3 


18.5 


N 


7 


26 




2.5 


3.5 


4 


2 


2 


17 


:: 


3 


32 


3 


2.5 


3.5 


6 


4 


o 


21 


4 


4 


30 


3 


8.5 


7.5 


4 


5 


8 


36 


3 


5 


13 


lb 


6 


. 9 


4 


3 


14 


52 


3 


6 


20 


12 


5 


7.5 


8 


8 


11.5 


52 


8 


7 


34 


6.5 


8.5 


3.5 


9 


o 


9 


45. r > 


5 


8 


25 


12 


12 


3.5 


12.5 


6.5 


4.5 


31 


7 


o 


15 


8.5 


8.5 


12 


7 


10. 3 


6.5 


53 


10 


1.0 


38 


12 


11 


10 


16 


6.5 


4,5 


60 


11 


11 


. 33 


6.5 


15 


14 


10.5 


10.5 


16 


72.5 


12 


1 2 


17 


12 


15 


■ 13 


12.5 


14.5 


10 


77 


,14 


n 


23 


12 


13 


11 


14,5 


14 . 5 


15 


SO 


13 


14 


22 


8.5 


8.5 


16.5 


17 


14.5 


11.5 


76.5 


13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


16.5 


10.5 


12 


13 


35 


16 


16 


19 1 ; 


16 


15 


15 


14.5 


14.5 


17 


92 


17 


17 
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A high degree of correspondauoe was found between rankings based upon 
each of the two schedules. The summary scores for each schedule had a 
correlation of .828 . Furthermore, there are several pairs of scales 
which assess similar types of activities; e.g.. Scale Two of Schedule 1 
(Classroom Activity) is similar in content to Scale One of Schedule fl 
(Classroom Atmosphere), Scale Four and Three of Schedule l (Teacher 
Behavior, Pupil Behavior) are similar to Scales Three and Four of Schedule 
(Teacher Attitude, Pupil Attitude). Again, the pairwise correlation 
coefficients (Table 4.4) for these three comparisons arc large: Scales One 
Scales Three = .83, and Scales Four = .71 . These data show clearly that 
the observation team validly and consistently rated the classrooms on these 
dimensions; there is only an extremely small probability that statistics 
this large could have arisen by chance. 
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Table 4.4 Correlation Matrix; 12 Rating Scales on Two Classroom Evaluation Schedules 



SCHEDULE TOO 



SCHEDULE OXE 





1 

i 


1 SCALE SCALE SCALE SCALE SCALE 
I ONE TWO THREE FOUR SIX 


SCHEDULE 1 


[1 

i 


■ SCALE 1 


1.00 


SCHEDULE 1 


[ 

i 


SCALE 2 


0.62 1.00 


SCHEDULE 1 


1 

i 


SCALE 3 


f 0.55 0.74 1.00 

K 


SCHEDULE 1 


( 

1 


SCALE 4 


i 0.61 0.74 0.64 1.00 


SCHEDULE 1 , 




SCALE 6 i 

i 


i! 0.56 0.80 0.84 0.74 1.00 

i i 


i 

SCHEDULE 1 ! 


1 ‘ 

1 » 


SCALE 7 ! 


f) 0.57 0.65 0.69 0.49 0.67 



SUM- 

MARY 



SCALE SCALE SCALE SCALE j SUM- 
ONE TOO THREE FOUR ! MARY 



il 

u 



SCHEDULE I • 



SUMMARY 


0.71 


0.90 0.39 


0,85 


0.93 


0.76 


|l . 00 • 1 
• ’ i 
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SCHEDULE 2 i 
SCALE 1 : 
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1.00 
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-0.52 
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0.75 
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SCALE 3 ' 


-0.54 
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0.71 


0.81 


0.59 


i 
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0,62 
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In order to determine which of the six scales carried die \\n jor portion of 
the variability in the overall (summary) ratings, a stepwise multiple regression 
was performed on these data, This was done to determine how well each of the 
six subscales predict the rankings made on the basis of the summary scale. That 
is, teacher 31, with summary score 51, was assigned rank 1, while teacher 19, 
with summary score 37, was assigned rank 17* Virtually all the variability 
in the rankings was found to be attributed to variability on Scales Three and 
Four. The multiple correlation coefficient of rankings with Scales Three and 
Four is 0.97 ♦ Recall that Scale Three assesses teacher attitude, while Scale 
Four is concerned with pupil attitudes. 

The correlation coefficient of Scale Three along with the summary rankings 
is 0.37, while that of Sc°le Four along with these rankings is 0.83 . This 
means that either of these scales alone will reproduce the summary rankings. 

A few of the items of Scale Three are: 

Children feel free to turn to teacher. 

Teacher is concerned about pupils and has respect for them. 

Teacher is patient and relaxed. 

A few of the items of Scale Four are: 

Pupils respect and like teacher. 

Pupils respect each other. 

Fuplls share material and experiences well. 

The items used in Fcales Three and Four indicate that the atmosphere of 
mutuality, the respect and common purpose within the classroom, and the general 
teacher-pupil relationships are the primary aspects being scaled, because these 
two scales are so highly predictive of the summary ratings it becomes evident 
that the summaries are ordering the classrooms on the same items; i.e., those 
of respect, and a mutual atmosphere of sharing and common purpose in the class- 
rooms . 

There is a high degree of covariance among all seven scales. Table 4.5 



hm ffliff fit nmai a correlation matrix, having the seven scales plus the summary scale as rows. 
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Given the sample size, 17, every coefficient in the table is statistically 
significant, when a formula relating the Standard Error to the number of 
observations is used. 

Table 4.5 Classroom Evaluation Scales Correlation Matrix 
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1.0 
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0.55 


0.74 
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SC, ALE 
FOUR 


0.61 


0.74 


0.64 


1.0 








SCALE 

SIX 


0.56 


0.80 


0.84 


0.74 


1.0 






SCALE 

SEVEN 


0.57 


0 65 


0.69 


0,48 


0.67 


'1.0 




SUMMARY 

SCALE 


0.71 


0.90 


0.89 


0.85 


0.93 


0.76 


1.0 



Each entry of the last row of Table 4.5 is a part-whole correlation 
coefficient* It is not surprising, therefore, that this last row is all 
positive* Nonetheless, the sizes of these six statistics indicate that cla*^" 
room rankings based on the summary scale scores can be taken with a high degree 
of confidence, as surrogates for any of the scale scores individually. It is 
expected, in view of the content of the scales and in view of the high predictive 
value of the scale scores to the summary rankings, that these classrcc.n rank- 
ings possess a high degree of validity. 

Further evidence of the validity of the Evaluation Scale is as follows. 

The Social Studies Curriculum Project staff nominated several teachers as 
being relatively effective in using the new curriculum in their classrooms. 
Several degrees of positlveness were recorded by the staff. Only those accorded 

o 

’’positive" or "positive plus" ratings are used in the following comparisons 
(i.e., those judged "positive "positive-neutral," or "posit ive-can’ t deliver" 
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were not included). Wi thout knowledge oi the social studies staff ratings, 
classroom evaluation ratings were made of six of the teachers judged "positive 11 
or ''positive-plus. 11 As can be seen in Table 4.6 following, these six classrooms 
with the on exception of classroom 19, received relatively high ratings on 
the classroom evaluation schedule. 

Table 4.6 S ummary Evaluation Ratings of Six Stdf f-Xominatcd Tea chers 



TEACHER . 


19 


20 


25 


26 


31 


32 


SIWIARY 

RATING 


-37 


+16 


+12 


+47 


+51 


+43 



The data of Table 4.6 provide further evidence for the validity of the 
classroom evaluation procedure. 

The arrangement of the classroom evaluation data by stratification on 
grade level is also informative. The observation team visited classrooms at 
several grade levels: Grades 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9. Table 4.7 presents the 
evaluation rating scale means under S hedule I by grade level, with the two 
lowest grades observed eliminated and the two highest classified for convenience 
as a single stratum. 

Table 4.7 Classroom Evaluation Scale Means by Grade Level 





N 


Scale 

One 


Scale 

Two 


Scale 

Three 


Scale 

Four 


Scale 
F ive 


Scale 

Six 


Scale 
( Summary) 

Seven 


Grade 
i 6 


4 


4.0 


6.5 


8.5 


9.0 


10,0 • 


5.25 


43.25 


I Grade 
7 


5 


2.0 


1.4 


3.8 


1.6 


1.2 


0.8 


6.8 


1 Grades 
1 8, 9 


4 


-2.5 


-4.5 


-6.75 


-5.5 


-7.75 


-1.5 


-28,5 



An inspection of Table 4.7 reveals that the evaluation scale means decrease 
in a fairly regular pattern as the grade level increases. This evidence suggests 
that the program declines in effectiveness in proportion with the increasing 
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grade level of the student or at least that it is less effective when begun 
at a later age. The likelihood of this interpretation is reduced when the 
factor of intelligence differences, as measured by I.Q. scores, is considered 
with the mean evaluation rating for each grade. Table 4.8 presents the 
summary statistics in connection with the mean I.Q. for each grade level. 

Trom this table it is evident that the decrease in rating means corresponds 
to a decrease in mean I.Q. scores in the higher grades. 

Table 4.8 Classroom Evaluation Scale means and Average I.Q, by 

Grade Level 



Grade 


N 


Scale Seven 
(Summary) 


Mean I. Q. 


6 


4 


43.25 


106.5 


1 


5 


6.8 


94.2 


3,9 


4 


-28.5 


90.0 



The data of Tables 4.7 and 4.8 indicate that the appropriate procedure 
for contracting grade level differences on the classroom evaluation scales 
requires the statistical removal of grade level I.Q. differences. But when 
the indicated analysis of covariance was attempted, it was found lhat the 
wLthin-class regression coefficients were markedly different across the grade- 
level groupings. This procedure indicated tnat the analysis of covariance 
was no longer applicable. Table 4.7 indicates that there are differences 
in measured classroom effectiveness across grade levels. Table 4.8 suggests 
that to a large degree these differences arise through grade level I.Q. 
differences. Because the analysis of covariance does not a ily to these 

o 

ERIC data, it Is impossible to measure to what degree the dlffri cnees in effective- 
ness relate to differences in I. Q. 



A validity measure oi' the classroom observation scales was devised by 
means of a comparison of the rankings given the classrooms. On the basis ot 
the observers' ratings, two groups consisting of five classrooms each were 
isolated for comparison, with those judged by the observers to be most effective 
in one, and those least effective in the ether. It will be recalled that 
there is a great deal of variability in these observation ratings. The 
summary measure in Table 4.3 for instance, ranged from -37 to +51; summary 
statistics were given at the bottom of this table. 

Certain items on this schedule were chosen by the Social Studies Staff 
as having, in their opinion, the most importance in discriminating among 
teachers in terms of fulfilling the needs of the new curriculum and in 
maintaining the desired teaching style. The whole of scale five, Group Work, 
which was not considered in any other analysis of this schedule, was felt 
to be important by the staff and has therefore been considered in this context. 

When the five highest ranked classrooms were compared with the five 
receiving lowest ratings on the items of this scale, the results were as 
follows : 





Table 4.9 Scale Five - Group Work 


HIGHEST 


LOWEST 


ITEM 


STATEMENT 


RANKING 

Yes/No 


RANKING 
Yes /No 


34 


Pupils work in groups. 


5 


0 


1 


4 


35 


Groups seem not to have been picked 
by teacher. 


3 


1 


0 


0 


36 


Groups work veel together rather than 
bickering and fooling. 


3 


1 


0 


0 


37 


Group chairmen do not appear to be domin- 
ating entire course for group. 


3 


1 


0 


0 


38 


Groups small enough to work well together. 


4 


0 


0 


0 


39 


Groups Appropriate to size of job at hand. 


4 


0 


0 


0 


40 


Croups not comprised homogeneously 
according to talent. 


4 


0 


0 


0 
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Tliis table reveals a high correlation between classrooms with high 

observation ratings and those utilising group work as a regular means oi 
instruction. The highest ranking classes, without exception, employ group 
work techniques while only one of the lowest ranked works with groups. Further 
aspects of the "Group Work" concept will be discussed later in this section. 
Again, considering the schedule, a majority of the five highest were rated 
positively on each of the remaining items. Details could not be judged at 
all for the one low rated classroom using group work, indicating that very 
little group work must in fact have been done. It is important to remember 
that the summary, ratings were made without including the Group Work category. 
There is here, then, an independent measure which shows that the observers 
were remarkably consistent in rating the classrooms. It is interesting as 
well to compare the highest and lowest rated classrooms, on several other items. 
Once again, responses are consistently more positive from the highly rated 
group than from that poorly rated. 

Table 4,10 Consistency Comparison - Other Items 



I TEM STATEMENT 



HIGHEST LOWEST 

RANKING RANKING 

Yes/No Yes AN o 



2 Room used functionally to facilitate the 

Social Studies Curriculum, 

9 Pupils work well and independently. 

13 Children fell free to turn to teacher, 

23 Teacher is imaginative in approach to 

material . 



1 4 

2 3 

0 5 



45 

59 




Teacher uses subject matter and lesson 
plan to help pupils learn to think. 

Teacher serves as a resource person to 
aid and direct rather than dictate 
use of materials. 

Teacher answers pupil's questions or 
alre:t* him to the answer. 



5 0 0 5 

5 0 0 3 

5 0 13 



. This chart scorns sol J -explanatory. Where the lowest raHii;; total 
Is less than five, the statement simply could not be applied to one or more 
of the classrooms in question. 

The clear and consistent division between the highest ranking class 
rooms and the lowest ranking is interesting in itself. It also certainly 
lends evidence that the observers were discriminating upon criteria seen 
as important in the implementation of the new Social Studies Curriculum. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

1. The classroom observation scales developed for this study are both reliable 
and valid, and can be used as cne of the measures of the relative success of the 
social studies program. 

2. Most of the variability among classrooms is defined by the two sub-scales 

of the observation instrument which are concerned with teacher-pupil relationships 
and general classroom atmosphere which is informed by mutual sharing an d common 
purpose. It is probable that these two sub-scales alone might be used as measures 
of evaluation of the program. 

3. There is some evidence that the social studies program declines in effectiveness 
as the grade level of the program increases. This implies that the program is 
more effective when begun at an early grade level. 

4. There is a high correlation between classrooms wirh high observation ratings 
and those using group work as a regular means of instruction. 

5. Striking differences exist between the highest rated and lowest rated classrooms 
in certain variables such as the functional use of the classroom, teaching methods, 
and the use which the teacher makes of the program materials. 

6. There is a possibility that classroom ratings are closely related to tne 
intelligence of the students in the particular class. This relationship is 
examined in the following section. 

o 
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COMPARISON OF CLASSROOM EVALUATION AMD PUPIL ATTITUDE 
INTELLIGENCE RATING 



The validity of the student attitude questionnaire was studied 
in Section I, pages 6-8 , It was determined to be a useful measure 

of attitude for this study. The classroom observation ratings were also 
tested for reliability and found to represent an accurate prediction of 
teaching effectiveness. This study is made in Section IV, pages 63-78 
A comparison of the activities in some classrooms and the attitudes 
and intelligence of students in the rooms was made to determine what con- 
nection exists between these two elements. 

For this comparison, the classes were divided into two groups. The 
first, group H, consisted of the four classes that received the highest rating 
in the evaluation made by the team of observers. In contrast, the second 
group, group L, was made up of the four classes receiving the lowest rating. 

A mean of the students' attitudes, as determined by a study of the attitude 
questionnaire which the children had completed, was taken for those students 
whose classes made up group H (highest) and those of group L (lowest). 

Means for each group were then compared under the seven student attitude 
scales (see pages v - vii of the Appendix ) which represent a selection of 
related questions from the attitude questionnaire. These scales are geared to 
reveal students' attitudes and reactions toward specific aspects of their 
social studies classes, both in terms of curriculum and teaching methods. 

A numerically high mean under a specific scale thus indicates a particularly 
strong positive attitude among the students of that group. When the means 




group H were compared with group L, a significant difference was discovered 
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between tli c att itudes of the student groups under Scale two, Scale Six, and 
Scale Eight. 

Table 5.1 Analysis of Var iance/Covar iance of Student 

Attitude Measures Adjusted for I.Q. 



SCALE 


GROUP 


MEAN 


ADJ. 

MEAN 


! ! 
■ SE. ADJ. 

MEAN 


! 

| RFGR. | 
C0EF. 


SE. REGR. 
COEF. 


| 

F 1 

.... { 


ADJ. 

F 


1 


H 

L 


14.74 

14.22 


14.63 

14.42 


0.18 

0.24 


0.028 


0.010 


1 

0.797 j 

J 


0.430 


2 


K 

1 


10.74 

10.10 


30.71 

10.16 


0.18 

0.24 


0.017 


0.010 


1 

5.24** 


2.99* 


3 


K 

L 


4, 66 
4.56 


4.62 

4.62 


0.12 

0.16 


0.008 


0.007 


0.29 


0.00 


5 


H 

L 


8.40 

7,94 


8.31 

8.09 


0.26 

0.35 


0.023 


0.015 


1.07 


0.22 


6 


K 

L 


8.99 

8.26 


8.81 

8.56 


0.20 

0.28 


0.042 


0.012 


5.29** 


0.47 


8 


H 

L 


38.84 

37.92 


38.66 

38.21 


0.35 

0.47 


O.C 44 


0.020 


2.78* 


0.53 



Using the unadjusted mean, the F-statistic , which tests the significance 

between the group means, in each case is very high at 5.24, 5.29, and 2.78 

* 

respectively, based on 1 and 133 degrees of freedom. These high F-statistics 
indicate a large degree of difference between the groups. A slight difference 
was also d:tected in Scale Five, (F-statistic = 1.07) but it was not strong 
enough to meet conventional statistical significance criteria. Scale Two 
grouped questions to which a positive reaction would show that a student carried 
his interest in social studies beyond the classroom, that he found social 
studies relevant to his life outside of school. Scale Six measured the 
student's perception of his relationship with his parents. A strong positive 
tendency here reveals an encouraging parent-child relationship, or a home 
atmosphere that stimulates and supports the student, Sc le Five, having a 
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noticeable but statistically ins ign i ticant dif Terence, is geared to measure 

the student 1 s perception of the teacher-student relationship in the classroom. 
Scale flight is a summary of the seven scales comprising the questionnaire. 

The adjusted F-statistic tests the difference in mean attitude with 
the intelligence factor as measured by I, Q, ratings statistically controlled. 

As indicated by the F-statistic, the differences recorded between group H and 
group L under scales six, parental relationship, and eight, the summary, are 
sharply affected when the differences in the average intelligence quotient 
of the students are statistically removed. Without this factor of ir tell igence , 
the previously significant differences between the groups disappear, indicating 
that intelligence ratings are probably the determining factor of student 
attitude in these cases. 

Still using the adjusted mean, the apparent, but not significant difference 
under scale five also is eliminated. Under Scale Two, titled "Student interest 
beyond the classroom," however, the strong difference between the groups rem*‘ ns 
significant, although it declines somewhat, despite the removal of the intel- 
ligence factor. The F-statistic is reduced from 5,24 to 2.99, both of which 
are significant under these degrees of freedom. It is interesting to note, 
that with the I. Q. difference between students controlled, children in the 
highest rated classes, group H, still have a significantly stronger positive 
reaction to questions dealing with the relevance of social studies to their 
everyday life, 

These findings are again supported when the observers 1 ratings of teachers 
are placed in comparison with the intelligence of the students, (See Table 5.2) 
Classes with a large number of atudenus having I. Q.'s of greater than 110 
were considered In relation to the ratings given the teachers of those classes 
by the observers. It should be recalled from Section IV that teachers who 
ranked high were observed to be most effective in employing the methods of the 
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new curriculum Cor social studies in their classes. Ranks wore given Crom 
1-17 with number 1 being the highest rating and 17 the lowest. Ranks Cor 
each teacher were determined on the basis of a summary of the accumulated 
ratings made by the observing team. The highest summary rating corresponding 
with the first ranking is 51; the rating for rank 17 is -37. The proportion 
of high (>110) and low ( <90) I. Q. students in the classes of each ranked 
teacher were stated as percentages of the total class ^aught by that teacher, 
then the mean I. Q, of the entire class was indicated. The relationship of 
these figures is generally consistent. The highest ranking teachers in terms 
of the classroom observations regularly were revealed to have classes with 
a high proportion of students with a high proportion of students with I. Qls 
greater than 110 and mean I. Q. approaching or exceeding average. 
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Table 5.2 Comparison of Summary Class roo m Evaluat ion and Student IQ 



RANK 


TEACHER 


SUMMARY 

RATING 


PROPORTION 
IQ ^90 


PROPORTION 
IQ >110 


MEAN IQ 


1 


31 


51 


0,08 


0.58 


111 


2 


36 


49 








3 


26 


47 


0.05 


0.81 


116 


4 


32 


43 


0.20 


0.32 


100 


5 


30 


32 


0.30 


0.26 


99 


6 


13 


22 


0.50 


0.00 


91 


7 


20 


16 


0.38 


0.21 


96 


8 


34 


15 








9 


25 


12 


0.50 


0.00 


84 


10 


15 


08 


0.13 


0.13 


101 


il 


38 


04 








12 


35 


-20 








13 


17 
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Teachers ranking 1 ant! 3 (rated 51 and 4 V respectively) work with classes 
of which more than 50% are students having superior measurable intellects and 
less than 107, of the students* intellectual capacities r.re measured under 90. 

The mean intelligence of these classes are both well over average. The teachers 
rated lowest on the ranking scale also follow the pattern with classes having 
large proportions of low L. Q. students, virtually none with a high measured 
intelligence, and a mean of less than average for the entire class. An 
interesting exception was observed in the case of teacher number 25 (rank 9). 

The summary rating was 12, a rating several points higher than tne average 
for these teachers, yet 507o of the class had I, Q.s less than 90, none were 
measured higher then 110 and the mean of these students falls at a low $4. This 
teacher had high ratings on the Teacher Attitude Questionnaire (Appendix pages 

i 

viii - x) under the important areas of teacher attitude (Scale 3), pupil 
attitude (Scale 4). subject matter (Scale 6), and resource material (Scale 71; 
whereas the low ratings appeared under classroom atmosphere (Scale 1), and 
discipline and control (Scale 2), The discrepancy of these ratings for 
this teacher may be due to the extra control necessary to teach effectively 
students with the short attention span characteristic of the slower learner. 

Aside from this exceptional example, the statistics indicate that teachers who | 

were observed to be most effective In implementing th-i new curriculum : 

those working with classes having a large p r c ? : r : i : r. :: v j 

. 

students. The least effective classes were those in which the major; l\ ol ; 

i 

students fell beiow average in measurable intelligence, j 

Taole 5.3 is the attitude scale correlation matrix. This is a correlation of 1 

the observation ratings made by the team nf observers and the I.Q. of the students j 

! 

in their classes. The most Informative statistics are in column 7, the summary | 

scale foi ali th<. ratings. The summary information is correlated with the proportion j 

1 

of high and low l.Q. students, then with the mean I.Q. of the students. The j 

observation team's ratings were collected under seven scales of which six were 
O onsidered relevant for this comparison. (A discussion of the validity of these , 

1C icales can be found in Section IV, page . ’ 
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SCALES USED FOR CLASSROOM RATINGS: 



Scale 


One 


Classroom Atmo^here 


Scale 


Two 


Discipline and Control 


Scale 


Three 


Teacher Attitude 


Scale 


Four 


Pupil Attitudes 


Scale 


Six 


Subject Matter 


Scale 


Seven 


Resource Materials 


Scale 


Eight 


Summary of preceding observation ratings 



Table 5.3 Classroom Ratings and Cass I. Q.'s 
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The summary observation ratings of the classes correlate to r high 
negative degree (-.70). with the proportion of those classes having low, less 
than 90, I.Q.'s. This indicates that those classes found less effective ha/e 
a concentration of students with low I.Q. scores. An equally, but positive 
correlation (.76) exists between the observation ratings and classes with 
a high proportion of 110 or greater I.Q. students, showing that high ratings 
tended to favor classes with large percentages of intellectually superior 
students. The mean I.Q. scale also correlates highly (.66) with classroom 
ratings, again equating the favorable rating with the high I.Q. students. 
Graph 5.1 shows the relationship between classroom ratings and the 
proportion of students in each class who have I.Q.'s 110 or more or 90 and 
less. It can be seen that in general, the higher the I.Q. the higher the 
classroom rating, and similarly, the lower the I.Q. the lower the classroom 
ranking. The pattern would probably have been more clear if the dividing 
point for the higher I.Q. had been 100 in place of 110 and over. 
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Graph 5.1 CLASSROOM RATINGS BY PERCENT IN SPECIFIED IQ 

CATEGORIES 



Graph 5.2 illustrates the direction of the mean student l.Q. in terms 
of the classroom rankings. A slight drop in the average student T.Q. can 
be observed as the rankings of the classroom's approach 17.00 or the lowest 
rating. This drop is significant, however, only as it charts the difference 
between the two highest (ranks 1 and 3) and two lowest (ranks 15 and 17) 
ranked classrooms. Should the four classrooms comprising the two highest 
and two lowest ranks be removed from consideration, there *is no significant 
change in the mean l.Q. line. 
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CLASSROOM RATINGS 



AVERAGE IQ 




Grach 5.2 CLASSROOM RATINGS BY AVERAC 
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Turning now to the individual items of the student attitudr question- 
naire, Table 5.6 compares the responses of students in the Highest rated 
four classrooms with the responses of students in the Lowest four classrooms 
The table gives two statistical measures of association: a correlation 
coefficient computed on coded table entries and a chi-square statistic. 

Six of the chi-square statistics, for items 06, 22 , 29 , 31 , 36 , and 41 , 
are stat is t ically significant. Of these six items, there are three--i terns 
22, 29, and 31--that favor the students lowest rated classrooms; that is, 
a higher percentage of students in low rating classes responded positively 
to these three questions than students in high rating classes. The six 
items with significant chi-square statistics are the following: 

Item 06. T . like almost everything about school. 

Item 22. I get angry with myself if I don r t do as well as I should 
in my social studies class. 

Item 29. I concentrate better in social studies than in other classes 

Item 31. I. would rather get a good mark in social studies than 

in other classes. 

Item 36. My social studies teacher feels that I am smart. 

Item 41. My parents feel that I am smart. 

The significantly different item response rates noted above seem most 
closely related to school success. To illustrate, children in high-rated 
classes do not claim to concentrate better in social studies than in other 
classes; perhaps these children make a greater effort, on the average, 
to concentrate in all classes than children in low-rated classes. There 
is, indeed, a large difference in the average intelligence (as measured 
by I . Q.) of the children in these two groups of classrooms which is con- 
founded with the High-Low ratings. 
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Table 3.5 gives another comparison of the item responses of students in 
four classrooms vMch received high ratings on the classroom observation 
schedule (called High group in the following) with the responses in four 
classrooms which received low ratings from the observation team (called 
Low group). In order to provide (partial) control over average I. Q. dif- 
ference among these two groups of students, the High group was taken in 
this contrast to be the four classrooms rated 3, 4, 5, and 6: i.e*, the 

classrooms rated 1 and 2 were replaced with those rated 5 and 6 because 
the first and seomnd- rated classrooms have atypical ly high average class 
I* Q. 1 s. The Low ^roup was taken to be the four classrooms among those 
from which there were student attitude questionnaire data, which received 
the lowest ratings on the classroom observation schedule. . With the High 
and Low groups constituted in this way, the average I. Q. was 96.7 in the 
adjusted High group and 93*6 in the Low group: this small difference is 
not statistically significant. 

Table 5.5, which gives a frequency tally of yes and no responses for 
the High and Low groups separately, also reports the associated correlation 
coefficient and a test of significance by Chi-Square methods. A positive 
correlation coefficient for a given item indicates that the proportion of 
the High group answering "Mos tly Yes 11 to the item was higher than the pro- 
portion answering in that manner in the Low group. Of the forty-four con- 
trasts in Table 5.5, fifteen ’’favor 1 ’ the Low group. Here "favor" means 
that the Item is answered relatively more frequently in the direction taken 
by the staff to be more positive attitudinaily. On several of the items, 
the group differences arc quite large. A Chi-Square statistic larger than 
about 5.0 indicates that this difference is statistically significant 
(two-tailed, .05 level). There are eight statistically significant Chi- 
Sq.iare statistics in Tabic 5.5. These are: 
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04. It is easy for we to keep interested in my work in social 
studies class. 

06, 1 like almost everything about school. 

07. Social studies is an interesting subject. 

11, Students talk too much in social studies class, 

15, In social studies class, I study just hard enough to get 

by, rather than herd enough to do well. 

25, I would rather learn things the way they are taught in this 
social studies class than the way they are taught in other 
classes , 

36, My social studies teacher thinks that I smart. 

Of these eight items, only item fifteen "favors' 1 the Low group. It 
seems clear from these eight item comparisons that the students in the 
High group have more positive stucy attitudes, on the average, than the 
Low group* The response differentials in the first three of the above list 
of eight are particularly interesting: relative to those in the Low-rated 

classrooms and students in the High-rated classrooms are more likely to 
see social studies as an interesting subject, are more likely to find it 
easy to keep interested in social studies cl ass -work, and are more likely 
to claim to like almost everything about school. 
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T ab 1 o 5.5 Comparison of "Low a rid adixis^ed High 11 ranking classrooms 

on individual Items of Student: Attitude Questionnaire 
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Table 5,5 Continued 
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Summary and Conclusions 

1. Students with high intelligence quotients show attitudes different from students 

with low intelligence quotients in the following areas: a) Interest in social 

studies beyond the classroom; b) Parent-child relationships; and c) The total 
attitude scale summary of student attitudes. In each case, the high I. .Q. student 
showcJ a significantly higher positive attitude then did the low I. Q. student. 

2. When I.Q. scores were controlled, the most significant difference in student 
attitudes in classrooms with the highest observation scores and the lowest 
observation scores was the student attitude toward social studios outside the 
classroom. This implies that regardless of the intelligence quotient of the student, 
the higher rated classrooms produce a more significant impact upon the social 
studies student than do the lower rated classrooms, at least insofar as the student's 
interest in social studies outside the classroom is concerned. 

3. There Is a strong relationship between the ranking of the teacher in classroom 
observations and the average I.Q. of the students in the class. The classrooms 
scoring highest on the observation scale also had students with the highest 
average Intelligence quotients. In other words, those Lurchers who were observed 
to be most effective in implepienting the new curriculum vetc those working with 
classes having a large proport lc". of average or superior students. 



4. Those classes found to be least effective in Implementing the social studies 




curriculum had concentrations of students with low I.Q. scores. 



5. When individual attitude items among students are examined, it is very clear 



O : students exposed to a more effective implementation of the social studies 

FRIC 

iculum have different attitudes toward social studies in particular and the 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The several attitude questionnaires and the indicated sub-scales which, they 
contain are both reliable and valid ami conclusions drawn from them are equally 
valid to the degree indicated in the body of this study. 

2. Significant differences in attitudes to social studies in particular and school 
work in general exist between students in the Providence School Systcr;: and 
another urban school system which was used as a control group, although the 
summary attitude scores of the two groups conceal these dif ferences . The 
significant differences between the two groups appear in the examination of 
individual Ite^ns and sub-scales contained in the study instruments. 

3. Children in the Frovicloncc schools have much more positive attitudes toward 
the social science classes which they attend than do studento in the control 
group. There is very little doubt that the more positive attitude of the 
Providence children is a function of the new social studies curriculum. 

The Major icy of the children in the Providence social studies classes perceive 
3 difference between their social studies classes and their other classes, and 
a lar-’e majority of those who perceive the difference also approve of the 
difference. 



t \ . AttitudinaL differences between the Providence children and the control 
group appear to focus on areas which are signi f icantly related to the Providence 
social studies curriculum. These areas include such elements as class participation 
by the students, interest in the subject natter of social studies classes, and 
desire to succeed in , social studies learning situations. These move positive 
rr| ®^,t t L tudos exist in spite of what appears to be a less favorable previous school 
h nmiMT i m i n pu r l op c e for the Providence children as against the control group student:;. 
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5. Perception of differences between social, studies classes and other classes 
within the Providence school system, and approval of these differences has no 
relationship to the intelligence quotient of the students. Students with 
high I.Q.s and students with low l.Q s are equally perceptive of the differences , 
and equally approve of these differences. Furthermore, both groups of students 
show the same approval for working in small groups and for class participation. 

0. There are significant differences between high l.Q. and low l.Q. students 
in two areas. The high l.Q. student shows greater interest in social studies 
outside the classroom, and has much better communication with his parents 
in discussing his school work in social studies vrith them, 

7. There is some evidence that the effectiveness of the social studies curriculum 
decreases as the grade, level increases, although these grade level differences 
are not very large, especially when the I.Q.s of the stud nt> are controlled. 

8. Teachers of the social studies curriculum in the Providence schools have 
a significantly more positive attitude toward the teaching of social studies 
than do teachers in the control group. Providence teachers see the problem of 
keeping order in the classroom as being loss important than do the ccnr rol 
group; Providence teachers feel that the student:; should he permitted more freedom 
than do the control group; and Providence teachers feel much more strongly than 

d^ the control group that students should be encouraged to participate in class 
planning .and activities. 
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. There is a strong consensus among Vrovidcnco social studies L oae.io. vs that 
it to now social studies curriculum lias been successful* Among the elements of 
the program which teachers approve the most are the relevance ami flexibility 
of the curriculum and its materials, the opportunity for small, group work and 
class participation, and training for the student in Independent research and 
presentation of reports. 

10. The chief criticisms of the teachers regarding, the program were the need 
for a wider spectrum of materials, especially materials geared to the slow 
learner, the need for increased communication among all elements of the program, 
and the need for more guidance in the sense of traditionally defined textx and 
curriculum guides, The need for more training and staff assistance both before 
and during the execution of the curriculum was also stressed. 

JJ. There was a strong feeling among Providence teachers that the curriculum 
worked better with bright .students than with slow learners. A majority of teachers 
said that the curriculum contained elements which were not suitable for the slow 
learner. However, m^ny teachers attributed the difficulties of the slow learner 
to the background which the student brought to the class rather than to curriculum 
deficiencies themselves. Fur thermoru , the small group definition did not appear 
to be a relevant variable in the differences between last and slow learners; most 
teachers said th3t the tv:o groups handled the small-group environment equally v:ell. 
Moreover, teachers saw no appreciable difference in discipline problems between 
fast and slow learners. 

o 
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H]XO>tt5Itfl>ATIONS 



The Social Studies Curriculum Project should be continued for the following 
reasons: 

1. Tile Project has had a significant impact on the students who have been 
exposed to it. Hie majority of the students perceive the difference between their 
social studies classes and their other classes, and lake tin? different elements of 
the Project. Interest in social studies outside the classroom has increased, 
and the independent research and small group component is of the '* reject are 
well received by the students as a whole. 

2- Ihi Project has had a significant impact on the teachers who are participating 
in the i roject. A large majority of the teachers in social sciences approve 
of the new definitions which the Project has introduced in the social sciences. 

They feel that the freedom to use their initiative in tearhlny, the flexibility 
of the curriculum, and the increased opportunity i o »’ chikb'.-n i p .u t. I ■■ i pa t*- 
in the planning and execution of the Project arc significant and Important 
variables, and they approve of them. 

3. Tic Project has had a considerable fallout effect on both students and 
teachers who are iir’olved in it. The attitudes of r indents vh > are par ticipat ing 
in the Project differ markedly in many areas f i o.v me attitudes or the control 
group of students who verc not i xpo'' d t > the new curr i cului.t. Similarly, the 
at li Indc £ of teachers in the Project are s i grn r i cant ly different and n;ore positive 
than the altitude:. of the teachers in Cue control group, both toward social 
^tudien in particular, and the total environment oi the urnlng situation in 
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Hlc merits of the Social Studies Curriculum Project wh: eh should probably be 
changed Include the following: 

1. The training component of the Project should be strengthened . A relatively 

large percentage of the teachers involved in the program have cited (he need 

for more training, and such training should be provided for Llicer: by du? project 
staff or by consultants employed for this specific purpose. 

2.i A bettor screening procedure for selecting teachers for trie Project should 
probably bo employed. There is a significantly large percentage teachers 
in the Project who do not appear to fit the pattern of the teacher who i j capable 

of successfully implementing the project, or who is even sympathetic with the 

goals of the Project. This is particularly evident i;i definitions of classroom 
discipline, and in the use of small group work in the learning si. tun! ion. 

3. The staff component of the Project should be strengthened. There should 
be a much stronger and much more continuing relationship between Project staff 
and the teachers in the program. In one sense, this increased stall .'.Lad. provide 
the in-service training which teachers In the Project seen to require. 

4. More direction should be provided tc teachers bv the ' Project staff* This 
direction might assume various forme. The vise ot the cutrlculuE. guide* is one 
illustration; teachers appear to fc». J that no curr l . ul im. guides in r he traditional 
sense are part of the Project, and that the guides should be graved '_n enu or 
more text books. It may be that teachers as wall ns students c.ccd direction in 
designing and conducting research projects, at least of the type which the given 
curriculum guides of the Project arc intended to fur .run*. 

^ . Hie scope of the materials provided for the Project should bo roes 'mined 
in the light of the relationship of the r.atoriils to the p &r l icul.-r grjdo level, 
and the suitability of the materials for the slow learner. Although the use of 
ic materials nay be n function of the sophist icat ion of the towi.or, it ticemr. 
n! us - rf ^ jtori Hs i> another area In which mo ? : i < bov V, h. provided 
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( j. More direction by the Project staff should be provided to teacher^ in the 
use of materials outside the materials provided by the Project itself. Teachers 
vary ;*onu.id<irably in their ability to design innovative approaches no social 
studies even though the freedom to innovate in provided to them in the Project 
design. It may be that such components of the Project as ^uost. speakers for 
social studies classes, and arrangement? to visit relevant orgurizat ions and 
agencies should be structured by the Project staff rather than !;c left to 
the Initiative of the individual teacher* 

Further c.vcJuall a and research should be carried out in the following areas of 
the Social Studies Curriculum Project: 

1, The problem of type and adequacy of training for teachers in the program 
should bo examined in depth. This study should be addressed to the shills 
which teachers bring to the program as a function <.d their previous i. raining, 
and the typo and amount of training which teachers dicuu d r«:«;e v* .v: nu ongoing 
element of the Project. Such a study should also assist in defining the 
functions* of the staff of the Project, both i a terms of the quantity and quality 
of teacher-staff relationships needed for optimum Implementation oi 1 ho program. 

2 . ’J u v concept of curriculum guides In the Project needs further .study. 
Something more than the semantic involved is germane here. I he definitions of 
text books and curriculum guides which teachers bring to ’ he prog* am should be 
analyzed to the end that new definitions can be structured for teachers which will 
be more useful for Project goals. In this same ■ c ni ext , the cuiriculun mate* ia Is 
should be reexamined both for their suitability for spc’ifii j.cuic' levels, and for 
their suitability for fast and si»;v: le.inurs. Such a stub;, will he 1 p both teacher 
■-nvl students in the use of program materials. 
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5. Hie i i'ipl i I ions involved in structuring social studies cinsso.' mid Liie 
small- group component in these classes in terms of either homogeneous or 
he to t^geneous groups should be observed closely. Although the present study 
shove clearly that, the background, not Lvat ion , and Intel] igence quotient of 
the student are related to the relative success of the teacher* in imp] omen ting 
the social studies project goals, the question of poor- group relationships 
and their importance In the teacher-pupil relationship as these relationships 
affect Project goals must be made clearer, 

Vlie function of the social, studies program tot grades earlier than the sixth 
grade needs clarification. There is some e/idcnce in the present, study that 
attitudes of the student toward the Project change with tlio grade Level of the 
student. It may bo that more of the resources of the Project should be focused 
upon i\:* y elementary grade levels. Once more : such a study would sharpen project 
staff efforts in reaching the Project goals. 

*) , Finally, careful and continuing objective evaluation of curriculum project 
activities by an evaluation team independent of the Project staff seems necessary 
both for monitoring of the program and for future program development. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



l,. i piv. fur to ia; : h Ly myself on school projects. 

2 , I like to parties ir. social studies classroom 

discu ssion . 

j , 1 vo r l* y abo u £ n.y ; v . ade s i a social studies, 

4. It is easy ior ra o keep ir. teres ted in :ay work in 

social studies cj.ss, 

5. Homework, assign?.* - s in social studies are more fun 
1 1 1 a a other ho neve l . , , 

6; 1 like a. 1 moist -;vo.; thing about school. 

7. ‘’oori : 1 1. eU i t: i: an Irrce vase itg subject, 

3, J Jike working i t. the lisr- ry or. social studies projects, 

9. My work in social stucies has a lot to do with every 
day life, 

10, I L*. to in ceres \* d In i.iy social studies work that I read and 

-m r. d talk about i ; outside sc ho o .1 • 

13, S i'.ud ants c a r m too nuch in social studies class. 

12. 1 like to dl sense ny social studies work with lay parents. 

13. 1 foe. 3 tn.it I a ^ aving trouble learning things in social 

studies chi a ye:.‘, 

14. 1 hope L get caj it 1 upon to recite in social studies class* 

j r r. in social siudiL- class* 1 study just hard enough to get by* 
;.:i‘;icr rha:» hir>. inougn to do v:cll. 

J >, 1 a it* gt..u v.v<iii n.. 'j j;oci ai studies CxCS3 is over. 

I.'/. I give up i-I.-jn 1 ..iet difficjic problems with my school 
vo r ic . 

’.a, 1 'hi.t.'s .r, 1 ..vc.i .. pee * -- j tcacr. cr is more interested in the 

vjnr i\ i do ciiOii ■_ . . c ois a person. 
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c-u . i c .‘. ai .*. i.'^r* :-o Cv/.c oou*v zer _ cserns 
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STUDENT QUHSTIONNAI RE 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



STRICT 

HIGH 

HAPPY 

EDUCATED 

PERSONAL 

STRONG 

MILD 

LIGHT 

LOOSE 

BAD 

SAME 

HUMOROUS 

HARD 

CRUEL 
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EASY COINC 
LOW 

UNHAPPY 

UNEDUCATED 

IMPERSONAL 

WEAK 

HARSH 

HEAVY 

TIGHT 

GOOD 

DIFFERENT 

SERIOUS 

SOFT 

KING 
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MY PARENTS 
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SCALED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



SCALE OME: 


Success Orientation; Active interest, participation in Classroom 
Activities. 


in. 


I like to participate in social studies classroom discussion. 


#4. 


It is easy for me to keep interested in r.\y work in social 
studies class. 


#7 • 


Social- stucfies is an interesting subject. 


#13. 


I feel I am having trouble learning things in social studies 
this year, (negative) 


#14. 


I hope I get called upon to recite in social studies class. 


#16. 


I am glad when my social studies class is over, (negative) 


#21. 


I like to have my social studies papers read to the class. 


#22. 


I get angry with myself if I don't do as well as I should in 
my social studies class. 


#23. 


I social studies class, other people think I know what I'm 
talking about. 


SCALE TWO: 


Interest in Social Studies work carried beyond the classroom; 
relevance to student's life. 


#5 , 


Homework assignments in social stuides are more fun than other 
homework . 




Social studies is an interesting subject. 




I like working in the library on social stvtdies projects. 


#9. 


My work in social studies has a lot to do with everyday life. 


#10. 


I get so interested in social studies work that 1 need to talk 
about it outside school. 


#12. 


1 like to discuss my social studies work with my parents. 


#28. 


History means more to me since being in this social studies ciaa 



SCALE THREE: Preference for social studies class over other classes. 



#5. 


Homework assignments in social studies are more fun than other 
homework , 


#25. 


1 would rather learn things the way they are taught in this 
social studies class than the way they are taught in other 
classes. 


#29. 


I concentrate better in social studies than in other classes* 


SCALE FOUR: 


Preference for classroom freedom. 


#11, 


Students talk too much in social studies class* (negative) 


#19. 


It is better to use only an assigned textbook for lessons rather 
than having students search for materials* (negative) 


#24. 


I prefer a teacher who lets the students participate and talk in 
class rather than remain silent. 


#30. 


It is easier to learn in a class where the atmosphere is friendly 
rather than one where the teacher and the student are always serious 


#32. 


I prefer a strict teacher to an easy-going teacher, (negative) 


#33. 


I prefer learning when a subject is taught as a class discussion 
rather than as a lecture, 


SCALE FIVE: 


Perception of teacher-student relationship. 



My social studies teacher feels that I am; 



#35. 


A good student 


#36. 


Smart 


#37. 


One who thinks for himself 


#38. 


Well-liked 


#39. 


Well-behaved 
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SCALE SIX: Perception of parent-child relationship. 

My parents feel that I am: 

#40* A good student 
#41. Smart 

#42. One who thinks for himself 



#43. 

#44. 

SCALE SEVEN: 
#13. 

#15. 

#17. 

#26. 

#29. 

SCALE EIGHT: 



Well-liked 

Well-behaved 

Inability to do school work; confusion over student role. 

I feel I am having trouble learning things in social studies 
this year, (negative) 

In social studies class, I study just hard enough to get by, 
rather than hard enough to do well, (negative) 

I give up when I meet difficult problems with my school work, 
(negative ) 

I have a hard time concentrating on the subject during social 
studies class periods, (negative) 

I concentrate better in social studies than in my ocher classes. 
Sumriary 
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STRUCTURED TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
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X. 



Please complete the following, information: 

1. Sex: Male, - Female 

2. Age: 25 or under, .26-34, 35/4, 45-54, 55-64, _65 and over 

3. How many years have you been teaching? 

1 or less, 2-5, 6-8, 9-15, 16 and over 

4. Grade level now teaching, 

5. How many years have you taught this grade: 

1 or less, 2-5, 6-8, 9-15, 16 and over 

6. What level of education have you completed? (Chech highest degree earned) 

Normal School Year receiving degree 

B. A. M " " 



M. A. 




ir 


. n 


7. Have you credit hours beyond a B.A, 


Yes, 


No, 


How many? 


8. Have you credit hours beyond a M.A. 


Yes, 


~No, 


How many? 


9. Do you hold teacher certif ication in 


K. I? 


Yes , 


No • 



10. What was your field of study in college? Major 

Minor 



11. To the best of your memory how many credit hours did you complete in the 
following subjects: (make rough estimates) 

As an Under Grad. Toward As a GioduaLe 

Cer tif icati on 

a. History, U.S 

b. History, European..... , 

c. History, World 

d. History, Other 

c. Geography _ __ _ 

f • Economics 

g. Political Science 

h. Sociology J! _ ’// 

i. Anthropology J 

j . General Social Studies ' 



Did you attend the social studies workshop run by the Providence School 
Department? Yes No, 
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SCALED TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



SCALE ONE: 
#6 

# 10 . 

I 

r 

#16 



#17 



#18 



#31 



SCALE TWO; 
#2 



#15 



#23 



1 . 
! f 



#25 



o 

ERIC 



Scope of class exploration. 

Learning experiences organized around life experiences rather 
than around subject matter are desirable, in social studies* 

If social studies curriculum plans are to be developed, they 
must go into detail on how course content should be integrated 
across subjects. 

It is more important that the child learns how to approach and 
solve problems than it is for him to master the subject matter 
or the Social Studies curriculum. 

In planning their work, social studies teachers should rely 
heavily on the knowledge and skills pupils have acquired outside 
the classroom. 

It is worthwhile to plan lesson units with other members of the 
social studies department. 

In social studies classes, lessons presented in the form of problems 
to be solved are the best means of motivating pupils. 

Student participation and student role. 

Teachers increase their chances of directing the work into productive 
channels by having pupils participate in the planning. 

Nothing captures student interests In social studies as quickly 
as allowing them to wrestle with problems of their own choosing. 
Pupils frequently learn much more about social studies under their 
own initiative than they do under teacher direction. 

Pupils learn more about the use of the library through direct 
experience using their own devices than by a series of exercises 
designed to teach then the logical steos in library procedure. 

- i ?n - 



xi i . 



#27 

#32 

SCALE THREE 
#1 

#7 

#8 

#13 

#21 

SCALE FOUR: 
#12 

# 1 ‘> 

* t 

#23 

#25 

ERIC 



The goals of the social studies curriculum should be dictated by 
pupil interest and needs as well as the larger demandj of society. 

In social studies classes, small group work is one of the best 
ways of making use of contrasting personalities, skills, and 
interests that pupils have. 

Type of planning and organization of learning activities. 

The teaching of specific skills is the most important function 
of the social studies program. (negative) 

The backbone of the social studies curriculum is subject matter; 
activities are useful mainly to facilitate the training of subject 
matter, (negative) 

In teaching it is quite essential to cover all the material in 
the course of study, (negative) 

Before pupils are encouraged to exercise in dependent thought in 
social studies classes, they should be thoroughly grounded in 
the facts and knowledge about the subject, (negative) 

Pupils learn efficiently the essential of a social studies topic 
when every member of the class moves simultaneously through care- 
fully planned lesson sequences. (negative) 

Flexible role of teacher. 

Workshops and training sessions are important for staff development 
in the social studies program. 

Learning is enhanced when teachers praise generously the accosnp] isli- 
ments of pupils. 

Pupils frequently learn much more about social studies under their 
own initiative than they do under teacher direction. 

Pupils learn more about the use of the library through d-rcct 
experience using their own devices than by a scries of exercises 
designed to teach them the logic il steps in library procedure. 
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SC ALU FIVE: 
#5 

#11 

#24 

#30 

SCALE SIX: 

in 

#4 

y 

#20 

#29 

SCALE SEVEN: 
#3 

#9 

#14 

o 
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Disavowal of fixed, traditional role of teacher. 

The ef fee tiveness of a social studies teacher rests upon his 
ability to maintain proper "social distance" between the pupils 
and himself. (negative) 

Pupils respect teachers who expect them to work hard in school, 
(negative) 

Pupils must be made to understand that it is the teacher, not they, 
who has the responsibility for what is to be learned in class. 

(negative) 

Under ideal conditions, pupils would view each social studies 
teacher as a "specialist" in the subject taught. 

Disavowal of preference for a regulated classroom environment . 

In most schools there is too great an emphasis on keeping order in 
the social studies classroom. 

Clearly defined behavioral limits promote emotional security for 
pupils, (negative) 

In the interest of good teaching, pupils who repeatedly disrupt 
the classroom must be disciplined* (negative) 

Pupils learn to stay alert when they are expected to respond, (negative) 
Preference for a free classroom environment . 

In most schools there is too great an emphasis on keeping order 
in the social studies classroom. 

Pupils gain a sense of belonging when the teacher encourages 
friendships among pupils in the room. 

In social studies classes, pupils are motivated to do better work 
when they feel free to move around the room when the class is in 
session. 
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Scale Seven Continued 

#22 Social studies students should be given more freedom in the class 

room than they usually get. 

#25 Pupils learn more about the use or the library through direct 

experience using their own devices than by a series of exercises 
designed to teach them the logical steps in library procedure. 

#26 Group activity teaches pupils to think and plan together. 

#28 School routines to which the entire school must conform often 

impose restrictions in the classroom procedure which tend to 
restrict important avenues for learning in social studies classes 

#32 In social studies classes, small group work is one of the best 

ways of making use of contrasting personalities, skills, and 
interests that pupils have. 

SCALE EIGHT: All 32 items. 
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XV. 



1. Which of these terms best describes your opinion of the success of lailure of the 
new social studies curriculum insofar as your classroom is concerned? 

Very Successful Moderately Successful Not very successful Largely a Failure 

No Difference . 

2. Comparing the "new 11 social studies curriculum with the "traditional” curriculum, 

in what ways would you consider the "new” curriculum superior to the "traditional”? 
Most Important 



Other 



3. Again comparing the two curricula, in what ways would you consider the "new" 
curriculum inferior to the "traditional"? 

Most important 



Other 



4. In rank order, what would you consider the important changes which night be made 
in the "new 11 curriculum to make it more effective in your classroom? 

Most Important (a) ___ 



(b) 



Other 



5. Do you think the "new” curriculum worked better with bright students than with less 
able students? 

(a) Better with bright students 

(b) Better with less able students 

(c) No Difference 



Would you briefly state why you think this is so? 







